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By Dan Carle 


o secure the 2001 World Track and 

Field Championships, the Edmonton 
bid committee relied on three former 
University of Alberta athletic directors to 
lobby, consult and ultimately thrust an- 
other feather in the civic and campus cap. 

Ed Zemrau, Dr. Bob Steadward and 
Dale Schulha were instrumental among 
the 27-member Edmonton group in secur- 
ing the championships for Edmonton, 
presenting an air-tight plan to the Inter- 
national Amateur Athletics Federation 
(IAAF) in Monte Carlo. 

The championships will follow the 
1978 Commonwealth Games and the 
World University Games of 1983 as a 
showcase for Edmonton and the Univer- 
sity of Alberta and will attract some 3,000 
athletes and 5,000 media from 290 coun- 
tries between August 3 and 12, 2001. 

The IAAF vote was a convincing 22-2. 
Canada was in a bid-pool with Paris and 
Stanford University. A delegation from 
New Delhi was scheduled to present, but 
did not. 

Steadward, the director of the Rick 
Hansen Centre and a man with 30 years 
involvement in international sport, was bid 
co-chair, and spoke glowingly of legacy 
potential due to the IAAF’s blessing. 

“Now we've got an opportunity to 
develop some incredible facilities for our 
future university athletes. I’ve always 
been extremely motivated to do whatever 
I can, first of all, to improve the image 
and status and profile of our university, 
to increase and improve our facilities so 
our athletes can always be proud to train 
in the best environment possible.” 

It is expected the University of Al- 
berta will benefit with a new track and 
field / multi-use practice facility, which 
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Successful bid brings 2001 World Track and Field Championships to Edmonton 


will be a second practice track during the 
games, plus new student residences. 

The economic benefit of the games is 
pegged at $286 million dollars for Edmon- 
ton alone. 

The city’s third international home 
run was no long shot. The Edmonton 
delegation, which included representa- 
tives from the three levels of government, 
presented a proposal that received IAAF 
approval after a deliberation period of 
just seven minutes. 

“There is a lot of smoke and screens 
that go up around a lot of presentations 
around the world. And we just got right 
to the quick. We didn’t sugarcoat it. I’ve 
never seen a group of people who virtu- 
ally gave us a standing applause when we 
left—they were so impressed with our 
presentation.” 


TextBook Buyback 


Cash for Books 


Dale Schulha (l) and Edmonton's Mayor Bill Smith share a proud moment at the Edmonton airport. 


Steadward suggested it was no con- 
test. “We have a reputation of filling a 
stadium, and hosting events. Who could 
agree to host a Grey Cup and pull it off in 
less than a year? Who could sell out a 
World Figure Skating Championship in 
two days a year-and-half before the 
event? I could go on and on. The 
Universiade Games in 1983 were the best 
in the history of the university games, 
before and since our games. And so I 
think people recognize that.” 

“A lot of people on campus probably 
don’t realize the magnitude of this an- 
nouncement,” said Dale Schulha, the di- 
rector of development and alumni, physi- 
cal education and recreation. He made his 
first trip as a bid-pitcher but has played a 
hands-on role since the Edmonton group 
began lobbying for the 2001 games in 
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Athens three years ago. Schulha’s senti- 
ment was also steeped in this school. “I 
feel like I’ve been a part of getting some- 
thirig back, something our programs re- 
ally deserve.” 

The World Track and Field Champi- 
onships is the globe’s third largest inter- 
national event, next to the Summer Olym- 
pics and World Cup of Soccer. 

“There is a big pay-off for the city and 
a big pay-off for the U of A,” said Edmon- 
ton city councillor Wendy Kinsella, also 
part of the Edmonton delegation. “They 
had never seen anyone take it so seriously 
in the history of this board. They have 
never seen such committed support from 
all three levels of government. We’re go- 
ing to be relying on the U of A to make 
these games happen.” 

The Edmonton group spoke from a 
restaurant in Monte Carlo seven hours 
after the announcement via cell phone. 
They were bubbly. “Once we got through 
the champagne and once we got through 
the wine, then we had some three differ- 
ent kinds of pasta, some turbot fish, and 
some shark and some swordfish, so we 
are in a great celebratory mood here. 
We'll make sure Monaco doesn’t forget 
us,” Steadward said. 


ON THEIR MARK: 


+ Inaddition to the new residences and practice 
facility slated for the U of A, plans include 
major renovations to Clarke and 
Commonwealth Stadiums. Site decisions on 
new facilities will be made by April 1999. 
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How high tuition? 


Government grants biggest factor in size of tuition fee increase 


By Judy Goldsand 


e all need to act now to avoid a maxi 

mum tuition fee increase in 1999. A 
coordinated effort by university students, 
their parents, faculty, staff and community 
groups is needed to convince the govern- 
ment that a larger share of the provincial 
surplus should be directed towards uni- 
versities. That was the message senior 
administrators and student leaders shared 
with the 50 people who attended the Uni- 
versity of Alberta’s Nov. 10 Town Hall 
Meeting. The meeting was called to seek 
input from the university community 
about the funding dilemmas facing this 
institution. 

There’s not much room to move, said 
Glenn Harris, vice-president (finance and 
administration). Of the 1998-99 projected 
operating budget of $317 million, 96 per 
cent comes from Alberta government 
grants and tuition. The remaining four per 
cent is revenue from investments, royal- 
ties and licensing, sponsorships, profit 
from ancillary operations (bookstore, 
housing and food services, parking serv- 
ices) and private support other than en- 
dowments. Although the U of A Cam- 
paign has almost reached its goal of 
$144.65 million, it is not yet a source of 
much relief for the core operating budget, 
said Harris. Many campaign contributions 
are for specific purposes, and large gifts 
are usually given over a period of years. 

Harris presented three preliminary 
operating budget scenarios to consider for 
1999-2000. 

A: A tuition fee increase of five per 
cent, with a 1.75 per cent increase in gov- 
ernment grants, would result in a poten- 
tial deficit of $4,725,000. 

B: A tuition fee increase of five per 
cent, with a three per cent increase in gov- 
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ernment grants, would result in a potential 
deficit of $1,924,000. 

C: A maximum tuition fee increase, 
with a 1.75 percent increase in government 
grants, would result in a potential deficit 
of $2,232,000. 

Harris said a one per cent change in 
tuition, up or down, changes the budget 
by approximately $750,000 while a one per 
cent change in government grants corre- 
sponds with a change of approximately 
$2.2 million. 

The option of an across-campus cut of 
one per cent would generate $2.5 million, 
he noted, but this would be a last-resort 
scenario after making every effort to find 
other sources of funding. 

Vice-President (Academic) Doug 
Owram echoed Harris’ message, saying 
the Board of Governors is trying desper- 
ately to avoid cuts across campus. Having 
instituted the biggest faculty renewal pro- 


gram in the university’s history, it’s vital 
to show the cuts of the last decade are 
past, and that the institution is stable and 
moving towards growth, he said. 

The board's first task is to eliminate a 
potential deficit of at least $2 million and, 
secondly, to find the funding needed for 
new initiatives, said Owram. The board 
has created a Revenue Enhancement Task 
Force with this mandate. Owram under- 
lined that potential cuts to faculties or 
maximum tuition fee increases are seen as 
unfavorable options. 

Students’ Union President Sheamus 
Murphy said tuition is the number one 
issue for students. Focused on efforts to 
increase government funding, Students’ 
Union members are meeting with MLAs. 
One of the concerns they are raising is that 
the province’s key performance indicators 
are biased against universities and should 
be changed. 


United Grain Growers invest 
in internship program 


Agriculture students given head start 


By Geoff McMaster 


new internship program 

will enable students in the Faculty of 
Agriculture, Forestry and Home Econom- 
ics to finish their degrees on the job. 

United Grain 
Growers is investing 
$25,000 per year to give 


The job market has tightened in 


progressive,” says 23-year-old U of A grad 
Phil Tovell, hired by UGG to take part in its 
management development program last 
spring. “It provides me the opportunity to 
see just about every- 
thing the company 
does,” he says. 


fourth-year students 
practical job experience 


agriculture in the last little while— 


The UGG has al- 
ready hired a number 


over a 12-to-16 month 
period, helping them 
learn about the corpo- 
rate world before 
launching into specific 
careers. The faculty is 


with closures of elevators and 
chemical companies tightening up 


staff—so things like this internship 


of U of A graduates 
and has agreed to re- 
cruit more students 
from the faculty as part 
of the program. At 
least two of the 10 stu- 


also hoping the intern- 
ship program will help 
boost enrollment. 

“The job market has 


program are going to allow you to get 


your foot in the door with a company 


dents selected to intern 
next spring will enter 
UGG’s management 
training program, 


tightened in agriculture 
in the last little while— 


that is very progressive. 


where students will be 
introduced to a broad 


with closures of eleva- 
tors and chemical com- 
panies tightening up 
staff—so things like this internship pro- 
gram are going to allow you to get your 
foot in the door with a company that is very 


— Phil Tovell 


base of industry activi- 
ties including sales, 
operations, administra- 
tion and grain merchandizing. 

“It’s really encouraging,” says intern- 
ship program co-ordinator Kathryn Chan- 


Kim Speers, Graduate Students’ Asso- 
ciation president, said GSA members also 
are speaking with government representa- 
tives about tuition fees. She proposed a 
study of university accessibility to find out 
the extent to which high tuition fees are 
barriers. 

Graduate student Julie Harris said the 
philosophy underpinning post-secondary 
education needs clarification both within 
the university and the government. Is a 
university education a public good, or a 
private commodity? In her opinion, a uni- 
fied stance within the university on this 
issue would make lobbying more effective. 

After two hours of discussion, there 
was agreement that the university’s op- 
tions are limited, and the best option for 
averting a maximum tuition fee increase 
and avoiding program cuts is to convince 
the government of the critical need for its 
increased funding. = 


dler, “because a student can get a wonder- 
ful overview of what UGG does. Often 
students will come into an internship to 
help clarify career goals.” 

Chandler says UGG’s investment rep- 
resents the industry’s growing interest in 
partnerships with the U of A as well as 
recognition of the important role they can 
play in training young professionals. 

“They have a lot to gain from it be- 
cause they get these students for 12 or 16 
months whom they can train, and so often 
the students go back to [the company] 
after they graduate,” says Chandler. = 
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VP Academic not flustered by slip in Maclean's rankings 


By Geoff McMaster 


hile the University of Alberta may 

have slipped a notch to seventh place 
in Maclean’s annual university rankings 
Vice President (Academic) Doug Owram 
says the drop is “no big deal.” 

‘“You’ve always got to take what hap- 
pens in Maclean’s with a grain of salt,” he 
says. “It’s nice when you go up, and unfor- 
tunate when you go down, but we 
shouldn’t let it affect what we’re trying to 
do.” 

The good news is the U of A remained 
first in the category of per-student library 
holdings and medical science grants, and 
second in overall library holdings. It also 
rose to third overall from sixth in the repu- 
tation category among schools with medi- 
cal/doctoral programs. 

The average entering grade of Uof A 
students dropped, however, to 14" from 


12". a ranking Owram says is unfair since 
Alberta high-school students are required 
to write departmental exams. Ontario stu- 
dents are not, and their grades are fre- 
quently inflated by as much as seven per- 
centage points, he says. 

“It doesn’t mean [Ontario students] are 
better—there’s just another standard of 
marking going on,” says Owram. “Our 
estimate is that we would probably have 
around the second or third highest entry 
grade if it was leveled, but we can’t tell 
that for sure.” 

The U of A also scored low in terms of 
classes taught by tenured faculty, slipping 
slightly to 13" place from 12". But Owram 
says this category does not reflect the qual- 
ity of education in a given institution, 
since it’s possible to score higher merely 
by eliminating small classes taught by 
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sessional instructors in favor of large 
classes taught by faculty. In junior science 
and English courses, for example, classes 
are kept small to ensure a high level of 
interaction between students and instruc- 
tors. 

But one category that does concern 
Owram is proportion of students who 
graduate, down four notches to 10". But he 
also says there is no significant difference 
among those who placed between 5'* and 
11". 

“It’s just one of those clustering things 
...for the bulk in the middle it’s all the 
same really,” he says. He'd also like to see 
alumni support climb up more than it has, 
he says. The U of A scored 13, tied with 
Saskatchewan and Ottawa, up from 15 last 
year.a 
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Learning at home 


Opting out of public education 


By Geoff McMaster 


ome schooling was not an easy decision 

for Dr. David Hammond, a sessional 
instructor in the education faculty, and his 
wife Rosalyn Forest. They’d always be- 
lieved in public education, and after a con- 
siderable amount of research, had enrolled 
their daughter Elyse in some of the most 
progressive programs Vancouver and Ed- 
monton had to offer. Yet even at their best, 
says Forest, something vital was missing 
in the public schools. 

“The things that disturbed us and sad- 
dened us in the culture at large were 

_ things that couldn’t help but be repro- 

duced in the school community,” says 
Forest. What bothered her most, she says, 
was that young children in school were 
rarely encouraged to think critically, or 
reflect on the relevance of what they were 
learning. “Kids were developing a very 
strong sense of the meaninglessness of 


Kids were developing a very strong sense of the 


meaninglessness of their own experience, 


and that was really heartbreaking to us. 


— Rosalyn Forest 


their own experience, and that was really 
heartbreaking to us.” 

So two years ago, when Elyse was 
nine, Forest and Hammond brought her 
home to “challenge ourselves to be more 
thoughtful about the way we’re living our 
lives.” Forest says she and her husband are 
both passionate about social critique and 
want their daughter to raise difficult ques- 
tions without the pervasive, unrelenting 
pressure to conform. 

Forest says she continues to feel am- 
bivalent about the notion of retreat from 
community life, however, especially when 
she believes so strongly in democratic par- 
ticipation and social change. It was For- 
est’s own mother who put the question to 
her most bluntly one day: “Why would 
you who care so passionately about the 
public world, and about the state our soci- 
ety is in, why would you withdraw in that 
way?” 

It’s a question other home-schooling 
parents may share. 

There are just over 8,000 home-edu- 
cated students in Alberta, out of 500,000 
students in total, and those numbers have 
remained fairly consistent over the past 
few years. According to Alberta Education 
regulations (now under review), parents of 
home-schooled children must register with 
an accredited private school and agree to 
regular monitoring and testing. 

Parents must also submit a program of 
study to the school for approval, but it 
doesn’t have to be based on the Alberta 
school curriculum, and this can lead to 
problems, says Alberta Teachers’ Associa- 
tion spokesperson Denele Somshor-Walsh. 

“We have some people home schooling 
who are using programs from the United 
States...some Christian fundamentalist 
programs coming out of Texas,” she says. 
“It’s not a problem if [parents] follow the 
Alberta program of studies, but we have 
some who are not.” 

Most worrisome, says ATA News edi- 
tor David Flower, are radical groups such 
as the Home Education Corporation of 
Alberta (HECA), an organization claiming 
to represent 6,000 unregistered, home- 


Maureen Crawford, with daughter Laura Oudshoorn at the Argyll Home Education Services Centre 


educated children across the province. At 
a presentation to the Standing Policy Com- 
mittee on Education and training last 
month, HECA president Dick Barendregt 
argued that “the Lord has appointed to 
parents the responsibility and final author- 
ity to secure, guide, and control the educa- 
tion of their children” and that “Christians, 
those who hold to the inerrant word of 
God, have not and will not enter into part- 
nership with the 
government in the 
rearing of their 
children.” 

“In all fairness 
this has to lead one 
to question...what 
kind of education 
the students are 
being given,” says 
Flower: “I guess it bothers me because I’m 
not sure that’s what a democracy is all 
about. I do accept that everybody has a 
right to make certain decisions. Likewise if 
you want to be members of a society you 
have some obligations to that society and 
the way it operates. It bothers me when 
you have to take children away and isolate 
them for the sake of religion, because what 
are you afraid of?” 

However Dr. Frank Peters, a professor 
of educational policy studies, says the dan- 
gers of home education are frequently 
exaggerated. The vast majority of home- 
educated students, he says, are not choos- 


— David Flower 


It bothers me when you have to take children 
away and isolate them for the sake of religion, 


because what are you afraid of? 


ing to stay home for strictly religious rea- 
sons: “This is not a rise of a neo-funda- 
mentalist movement here.” 

One common argument in favour of 
public education is that it “socializes” chil- 
dren, helping them to function effectively 
in a community of peers. But Peters says 
too much is made of that argument, be- 
cause the best environment for 
socialization really depends on the child. 

For some, he 
says the public 
system may indeed 
do more harm than 
good. As any junior 
high student will 
tell you, it’s cer- 
tainly possible to 
feel alone and re- 
jected in a crowd— 
hardly the best way to develop a strong 
public persona. 

“Sometimes the experience of home- 
educated kids can be less than we want— 
heck, that’s the way it is in our schools 
too,” says Peters. “Don’t get me wrong—I 
don’t want to be in any way critical of our 
public or private schools. I think they’re 
doing a fantastic job. But 8,000 out of 
500,000 students isn’t exactly time to man 
the lifeboats.” 

Peters adds that today’s public is more 
educated than perhaps at any other time in 
our history, and many parents are so dis- 
enchanted with the recent downsizing of 
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the educational system they want to have 
more control in their children’s lives. In 
the end, however, it comes down to a mat- 
ter of free choice and tolerance. We may 
not all approve of how some choose to 
educate their children, he says, but their 
right to do so must be defended if we be- 
lieve in democracy and freedom. 

“[The government] can’t on one hand 
say the most significant educator in the 
child’s life is the parent, and then turn 
around when the parents want to be the 
home educator and say, ‘you can’t do this 
because you haven't got the training.’ It’s 
almost like saying there’s one true church 
and everybody has to belong to it, and 
anybody with a different view from that is 
aberrant or devious or something.” 

For the time being, Forest and 
Hammond will continue to educate their 
daughter at home, more or less following 
the Alberta curriculum. Elyse also attends 
the Argyll Home Education Services Cen- 
tre one day a week, a program supporting 
home educated children to which she sub- 
mits a portfolio of work twice a year. 

Together Elyse and her parents will con- 
tinue to reflect on the life worth living. When 
and if Elyse decides on her own to return to 
school, Forest says she won't resist. 

“I don’t want to be protecting Elyse 
from things that are part of the world,” she 
says. “I wanted very much to work within 
a public system. We believed in that, and I 
still feel that way.” = 


Richard Siemens 


Paradigm shift in health sciences: 
team-centred learning turning heads 


Interdisciplinary initiatives unique in Canada 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


popular and inventive interdisciplinary 

health sciences course, offered only at 
the University of Alberta and part of a 
larger team focus, is quietly gaining atten- 
tion across Canada. 

Other universities and Health Canada 
are taking a closer look at Int D 410, which 
began as an elective with 25 students eight 
years ago. It currently involves more than 
130 students and will have more than 400 
in January as faculties begin to make it 
mandatory. 

Int D 410 draws students from the six 
health-sciences faculties to work in teams 
with patient case scenarios involving fam- 
ily medicine, mental health issues and 
substance abuse. The future health-care 
professionals sit down “on the job” for a 
group assessment before they head out to 
the working world. It means everyone 
benefits from hearing an assessment from 
a nursing, nutritionist, pharmacist or 
medical point of view, to give a few 
examples. 

“It puts the U of A ata big advantage 
for our health-science students because all 
of our students in the future will be gradu- 
ating with interdisciplinary education as a 
component... I think that’s a big plus for U 
of A grads,” says Raheem Kherani. He’s a 
third-year medical student and U of A 
pharmacy graduate who took the course 
last year. 

Kherani says, “You're less hesitant to 
stop them in the hallway and ask a ques- 


tion or clarify one because you know 
where their realm of expertise lies.” 
Forearmed with this knowledge, these 
future doctors, nurses, nutritionists, thera- 
pists and dentists have a broader know!- 
edge base and, more important, says 
Kherani, more confidence. Ultimately, it 
means providing better patient care. 
Kherani is active in student groups 
promoting interdisciplinary initiatives and 
he helped develop two pilot projects in- 


We certainly can break down some stereotypes 


in terms of attitudes one profession may have 


over the other. 


— Dr. Don Philippon 


volving hypertension and cardiovascular 
management. The first involved medical 
and pharmacy students assessing hyper- 
tension, while the cardiovascular case 
brought eight disciplines together assess- 
ing a patient with chest pains in an emer- 
gency room, at the pre-operative stage, 
then at the pre-discharge moment. 

“We certainly can break down some 
stereotypes in terms of attitudes one pro- 
fession may have over the other,” says Dr. 
Don Philippon, executive director of the 
Coordinating Council of Health Sciences 
deans. And it’s drawing the attention of 


health-care professionals from other parts 
of Canada. Moira Bazin, Int D 410 program 
coordinator, says Health Canada has re- 
cently given money to the U of A to pro- 
duce video teaching materials for under- 
graduate students and Health Canada 
employees. 

Team-centred learning now includes 
clinical placements as well. Last spring, a 
group of U of A students headed to High 
Prairie and Slave Lake, Alta. for their 
practicums. The pilot projects included a 
pharmacy, nursing, occupational therapy 
and nutrition student. Former student 
Tonya Walton, now a registered dietician 
at the Red Deer Regional Hospital, says, 
“Everybody thinks their area is the most 
important but when you interview a pa- 
tient, you realize this may not be the 
[case].” 

In High Prairie, she remembers one 
home-care assessment at an elderly pa- 
tient’s home. Walton assumed fear of mal- 
nutrition would be a top concern; she was 
wrong. “The patient said safety around the 
house was key.” As a result, the occupa- 
tional therapist on her team had a greater 
role to play. 

There are plans to continue the team 
clinical placements this spring in Central 
and Eastern Alberta and at the Glenrose 
Rehabilitation Hospital. 

What's next? More interdisciplinary 
collaborations like physiotherapy and 
medical students learning the muscu- 


INTERDISCIPLINARY HEALTH-SCIENCES 

INITIATIVES AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 

* Involve the Faculties of Medicine and Oral Health 
Sciences, Nursing, Physical Education and 
Recreation, Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences, Agriculture, Forestry and Home 
Economics, and Rehabilitation Medicine 


+ Will make Interdisciplinary course 410 
mandatory for all undergraduate students in 
health-sciences programs by 2001; mandatory 
by Jan. 1999 for medical, dentistry and 
pharmacy students 


+ Include team placements for students in clinical 
settings and collaborative learning 
opportunities in other courses 


+ Are driven by: the Coordinating Council of the 
Health Sciences Deans (CCHS); Administrative 
Group on Interdisciplinary Health Sciences in 
Education (AGonIHSE); and the student group 
ACHILI, Alberta Collaborative Health 
Interdisciplinary Learning Initiatives 
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loskeletal block in medicine together. “It’s 
a major challenge for the university itself,” 
says Philippon. Stretching faculty re- 
sources and coordinating curriculum 
schedules for numerous disciplines can be 
a logistical nightmare, but everyone is 
prepared to make it work, he says.= 


Chinese medicine honed by thousands of years of clinical trials 


Dr. Larry Wang describes the healing property of Mom’s soup 


By Rich Cairney 


Dr. Larry Wang 


hen Dr. Larry Wang was growing up 

in Taiwan, he learned all about Chi- 
nese herbal medicine. 

“Asa kid, I liked to go out and play in 
the rain and the mud and get as dirty as I 
possibly could,” Wang says. When he got 
home, cold and wet, his mother would 
spring into action, cooking up a special 
soup to prevent her boy from catching cold. 

“She would prepare a “soup” for me: 
hot boiling water, chopped gingerroot and 
two or three teaspoons of brown sugar.” 


Did it work? 

“Absolutely,” said Wang. 

“Ginger, we know, has many ingredi- 
ents which can stimulate your metabolism, 
and sugar of course is the key fuel to allow 
the muscles to shiver, to heat you up.” 
With this preparation, said Wang,—“with 
the hotness of the soup, a physical heat 
load from water, the ginger stimulating 
the metabolism and the sugar providing 
the fuel—you create a lot of heat to coun- 
ter the cold.” 


Those childhood 
experiences with East- 
ern Medicine and his 
education in Western 
Medicine made Profes- 
sor Wang uniquely 
qualified to deliver a 
Super Saturday lecture 
in September entitled 
“Chinese Herbal Medi- 
cine: Fact or Fiction.” 

Wang says there 
are shared similarities 
in the development of 
medical therapies 
among ancient eastern 
and modern western 
cultures. 

The earliest written 
record of Chinese rem- 
edies was penned about 
25 AD, and that writing 
represented knowledge 
developed over ap- 
proximately 3,000 
years, said Wang. 

“We are looking at 
a fairly respectable 
and long-standing 
heritage,” he said. 

Over time, treatments that didn’t work 
were abandoned and those that did work 
were fine-tuned. Both systems rely on 
clinical trial and error to determine effi- 
cacy. In the case of the Chinese herbal 
treatments, thousands of years of develop- 
ment represent an advantage. 

“Time is a wonderful ally in any medi- 
cal development or biological develop- 
ments. Through time and clinical trial and 
error, the Chinese medicines had gone 
through a very systematic and functional 
and even rigorous selection process.” 
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The earliest written record of Chinese remedies 


was penned about 25 AD, and that writing 


represented knowledge developed over 


approximately 3,000 years 


—Larry Wang 


Professor Wang, who made interna- 
tional news during the mid-’90s with the 
development of the Coldbuster Bar—a 
power snack now marketed under the 
name Access Bar—said direct comparisons 
between herbal and modern pharmaco- 
logical treatments can be made. 

A person suffering from high blood 
pressure can be treated with a refined, 
synthesized prescription drug. Another 
person can be asked to drink a Chinese 
herbal tea prescribed to reduce blood pres- 
sure. The results in both cases may be the 
same: the patient’s blood pressure drops. 

“In terms of functionality there is very 
little difference in measurement of the end 
point. If you give a Chinese treatment in- 
stead of Western treatment both will be 
considered working properly.” 

The difference is that in traditional 
herbal treatments, no one knew how or 
why a certain therapy worked. In Western 
medicine, scientists are very particular 
about understanding how and why medi- 
cations do the things they do. 

Still, through reading ancient texts, 
Professor Wang is convinced his forefa- 
thers had some pretty solid theories, if not 
evidence, about the ways our bodies work 
and how medications affect them. 

“The conclusion, I think, is that there is 
not very much difference, really.” a 


inion 
guest column 


The year 2000 problem: fact, fiction and fear 


by Dr. Jonathan Schaeffer, Department of Computing Science 


We all the media hype, it’s hard to 
ignore the dreaded year 2000 prob- 
lem. We're barraged with updates, few (if 
any) of them positive. And we can expect 
this (mis)information to accelerate as we 
count down towards midnight, Dec. 31, 
1999. 

If you have been listening to these sto- 
ries (and my hope is that you have not), 
you might be worried. After all, some of 
these stories portray an apocalyptic future. 
Should you be afraid? What is fact? What 
is fiction? 

The year 2000 problem (often referred 
to by the acronym Y2K) is deceptively sim- 
ple. Thirty to 40 years ago computer pro- 
grammers took shortcuts with dates: they 
represented them with the last two digits of 
the year instead of the full four digits. 
Hence, 1999 became “99” and 2000 becomes 
“00.” And, since many software packages 
used the date to sort data, the year 2000 
now looks like the year 1900. Suddenly, 
payments owed in the year 2000 look like 
they haven’t been paid in 100 years. 

What caused this problem? It seems 
silly to have taken a shortcut when the real 
solution (using four digit dates) is so obvi- 
ous. But not so long ago computer 
memory was very expensive. Instead of 
the few dollars one pays for a megabyte 
(millions of bytes) today, a megabyte cost 
thousands, even hundreds of thousands of 


dollars, only a few decades ago. Many 
systems were limited by memory, so pro- 
grammers took shortcuts to make every- 
thing work. Second, no one imagined soft- 
ware written 30-40 years ago would still be 
around today. At the dawn of the compu- 
ter age, machines were the expensive com- 
ponent and software was “cheap.” The 
industry quickly realized that it was, in 
fact, the other way around. People re- 
sources were (and still are) very expensive, 
so one did not rewrite a million-lines-of- 
code program on a whim. 

Finally, because some of this code is so 
old, most of the people who designed and 
implemented these programs are gone, the 
documentation is scant, the programming 
tools used are obsolete (if they even still 
exist), and everyone is afraid to touch the 
program. If it’s not broken, then don’t fix 
it. That worked well for a long time, but 
not any more. You have two programming 
choices: fix it or rewrite it. 

Most organizations and business have 
been aware of the problem for many years 
and are spending a small fortune address- 
ing the problem well in advance of the 
deadline. If they do not fix it, the conse- 
quences to them could be fatal. Imagine 
being a bank in Jan. 2000 if none of your 
customers can access their money because 
of a Y2K bug. I suspect most customers 
would switch their accounts to another 


bank pretty quickly after they’d stormed 
the doors to get their money out. 

Despite many responsible people 
working on this problem, over the span of 
a few weeks I heard the following media 
reports: 

¢ The U.S. military worries the Y2K bug 
could result in false information that 
could lead to the launch of a nuclear 
missile. 

¢ An “expert” predicts the financial mar- 
kets will collapse triggering a pro- 
longed global depression. 

¢ The Canadian military and local police 
plan to mobilize and cancel all leaves 

for the first quarter of the year 2000. 

¢ Citizens fear there will be no electrical 
power on Jan. 1, 2000, and for months 
after. 

¢ Alberta considers closing schools for 

the first few weeks of Jan. 2000 as a 

precaution against possible problems. 

If we are exposed to this material on a 
continual basis, it’s no wonder people be- 
come scared. Where is the good news? 
Why doesn’t the media report on the year 
2000 success stories—That many compa- 
nies have the problem well in hand, that 
the University of Alberta started planning 
for the Year 2000 more than five years ago, 
and that the new software to rectify the 
problem is starting to be used for live tests. 


So, why are we hearing all these stories 
that, deliberately or not, are scaring the 
average person? It is a sad commentary on 
society that bad news is news. Reassurance 
is not. Hence many media outlets have 
bombarded us with the latest dire predic- 
tions on the Y2K problem. None of them 
report on the reality that most things will 
work, come the next millennium. 

In my opinion, the media hype about 
the year 2000 problem borders on fear- 
mongering. The media have a responsibil- 
ity to present a balanced picture of the 
situation. To date, alas, this is not happen- 
ing. Lots of responsible people are work- 
ing on the Y2K problem and, undoubtedly, 
most will succeed well in advance of the 
deadline: When the clock strikes midnight 
on Dec. 31, 1999, a few systems will fail. 
But it is too early to know which ones and 
how serious that will be. So, until the pic- 
ture clears, relax. 

Do not misinterpret my words: the Y2K 
problem is very serious. However, I believe 
most government and business organiza- 
tions are responsibly addressing it. 

So, what are my plans for midnight on 
Dec. 31, 1999? No, I am not stockpiling 
supplies. Nor am 1 buying a power genera- 
tor or looking for space in a nuclear bomb 
shelter. | plan to enjoy one helluva party at 
the stroke of midnight, without any fear of 
what the future might hold. = 


Alberta’s fiscal policy makes the grade, say economists 


Health-status indicators have survived restructuring 


By Geoff McMaster 


Fr an economic perspective, the re 
structuring of Alberta’s health-care sys- 
tem has been a success, says Dr. Richard 
Plain, associate professor of economics. 

Health-care reform has fared much 
better here than in Saskatchewan, he says, 
having survived deeper and longer lasting 
spending cuts without a loss in health “sta- 
tus.” He presented his findings at a confer- 
ence earlier this month on deficit strategies 
in Western Canada sponsored by the U of 
A’s Institute for Public Economics. 

Health status takes into account key 
indicators such as infant mortality rate, life 
expectancy from birth, potential years of 
life lost and the age/sex adjusted mortality 
rate. All remained constant or improved 
slightly during Alberta’s downsizing 
phase. In Saskatchewan, the opposite is 
true, with health status moving from 


above average to average on a national 
scale. 

“One explanation [of these findings] is 
that if your new system works well 
enough—if you can get people out of in- 
patient care and into day surgery, into the 
homes and out of lengthy stays in hospi- 
tal—if you can get those changes done fast 
enough while the money’s being cut—it 
looks like Alberta was able to pull off effi- 
ciency gains.” 

Plain explains, however, that health 
status indicators gauge only mortality and 
do not take quality of care into account. 
“There are many dimensions to health care 
over and beyond what we were able to 
use,” such as how long patients have to 
wait for surgery or hospital beds. 

“But when all is said and done, we’re 
not losing more in emergency than we 


ever did, it’s just a heck of a lot more un- 
comfortable.” 

In addition, Plain’s study does not 
consider the huge transfer of health-care 
costs from hospitals to the home where 
many patients are now cared for. “There’s 
been a lot of costs shifted from the provin- 
cial government on to its population, and 
there are no numbers on that.” 

He suggests it’s now up to the people 
of Alberta to decide whether to put money 
back into health care to improve quality: 
“We're a wealthy enough region and na- 
tion to decide, if we want to, to put more 
money into those things. If we want a bet- 
ter quality health-care system, we have to 
be prepared to buy it and pay for it.” 

Economics professor Dr. Paul Boothe 
also examined Western Canadian fiscal 
policies in recent years, concentrating on 


University to share $19.8 million in research grants 


By Geoff McMaster 


he Institute of Biomolecular Design is 

just one of the big winners in the latest 
round of provincial research grants. De- 
voted to rational drug design, the institute 
received about $4 million from the Intellec- 
tual Infrastructure Partnership Program 
(IIPP). Seven other projects also received 
part of a total of $19.8 million in funding 
shared by the U of A and the Universities 
of Calgary and Lethbridge. 

The IIPP program, announced last 
year, funds up to 40 per cent of projected 
costs for labs and equipment and requires 
a significant portion of the research to be 


funded privately and by the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The Institute of Biomolecular Design, 
involving researchers from the Faculties of 
Science, Medicine and Pharmacy, analyses 
how biomolecules interact with each other 
at the biochemical and chemical level. 
Findings will eventually allow researchers 
to come up with a set of rules for design- 
ing drugs, avoiding lengthy and laborious 
trial-and-error, says institute co-ordinator 
Dr. Michael Ellison. 

“The problem with the way the phar- 
maceutical industry now works is that 


...they’ll create randomly thousands of 
different compounds, without any appar- 
ent rhyme or reason, and then test them in 
animals,” says Ellison. “From that they’ll 
choose the few that produce some sort of 
positive effect.” The purpose of rational 
drug design is to understand the chemical 
rules allowing one to tailor “specific drugs 
to specific processes.” 

Ellison says the IIPP grant is only a 
small portion of the $25 million needed to 
get the institute up and running, but it’s an 
encouraging start. 
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anti-deficit strategies. The big surprise is 
that, contrary to popular opinion, Sas- 
katchewan cut spending in general more 
than Alberta did, with very little increase 
in revenue (only about eight per cent), says 
Boothe. 

The common impression, he says, is 
that Saskatchewan combined cost cutting 
with revenue increases. The numbers in 
fact show Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
not all that far apart in their approaches. 

“What it shows you is that when your 
back’s against the wall, like Saskatch- 
ewan’s was, ideology doesn’t really matter 
very much,” says Boothe. He says Sas- 
katchewan was “driven to the strategy 
they used, because they had a debt crisis, 
they were down to triple-B bond rating 
and the wolf was at the door. They had to 
do it on the spending side.” = 


Other projects sharing IIPP funding are 
the Multimedia Advanced Computational 
Infrastructure initiative, designed to create 
a world-class computational and network- 
ing facility; the agriculture faculty’s “food 
for health innovations” project; molecular 
biology and biotechnology research; petro- 
chemical and oilsands research, and an 
electrical and computer research facility, in 
the engineering faculty; the geotechnical 
and geoenvironmental cold regions re- 
search facility; and more space for the 
computing science department. = 


Campaign leader a man of many sides 


Associate VP retires to Kelowna—again 


By Geoff McMaster 


Dr Terry Flannigan is regarded by most 
of his colleagues as thoughtful, re- 
served, even slightly intimidating at first. 
Having spearheaded the university’s most 
successful fund-raising campaign ever 
without self-congratulation, he’s the kind 
of man who knows what he wants and 
simply gets the job done. 

As the campaign approaches its target 
well ahead of schedule, the associate vice 
president (external affairs) retires this 
month on a decisive high note. In the 
words of Dr. Roger Smith, vice president 
(research and external affairs), “his leader- 
ship, in conjunction with that of President 
Fraser, has raised the university to a new 
high standard in fund development activ- 
ity,” one that “will benefit university fac- 
ulty and students for years to come.” 

In one way or another, Flannigan has 
always been involved with education. 
Born in Saskatoon in 1934, he became pas- 
sionately interested in a number of sports 
in high school, hung out with a gang of 
friends who “knew where they were head- 
ing,” then went off to the University of 
Saskatchewan to study math and science. 
He then went to Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity in Ohio to obtain a master’s degree 
in physical education. 


Flannigan in the fall of 1951, playing football for Northern Collegiate Institute in Saskatoon. 


Flannigan’s first job was with the fit- 
ness and recreation division of the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan in 1957. Soon after- 
wards he became the youngest person ever 
hired by the Saskatoon high-school system 
at 23. He wasn’t much older than his stu- 
dents in those days but says teaching has 
always come naturally. 

“Tt was a hard decision to leave the 
classroom and the coaching to go into ad- 
ministration, because you don’t have that 
day-to-day contact with students ...I looked 
forward to going to school every day.” 

In the late ‘60s Flannigan worked in 
the education faculty at Bowling Green 
State as both professor and administrator 
before returning to Western Canada in 
1971 to join the staff of a fledgling institu- 
tion, Grant MacEwan Community College. 
His career there culminated as vice-presi- 
dent of the college foundation, which 
raised more than $15 million, not an easy 
thing to do in those days. 

“He was really one of the leaders on the 
college side of fund-raising,” says Karen 
Jacobs, who worked with him as communi- 
cations director at the college. “Colleges 
have always been a little behind the univer- 
sities, and it’s a tougher market.” 

After serving as director of development 
for Okanagan University College in the early 


campus campaign record. 


‘90s, Flannigan was appointed executive 
director of external affairs for the U of A in 
1995, and promoted to his current position 
in April of last year. Shannon Zwicker, 
former development officer for the Faculty 
of Law recalls meeting him for the first time 
at her faculty’s campaign meetings and be- 
ing struck by his sensitivity. 

“I was young, I was inexperienced and 
I was vulnerable to someone like him com- 
ing in and taking over. But he never did,” 
she says. 

Despite Flannigan’s unprecedented 
success in the fund-raising arena, he 
staunchly refuses to lose sight of life’s big- 
ger picture, says development director 
Guy Mallabone. In every job interview, 
Flannigan can be counted on to ask one 
essential question: Where does your job 
rank in your priorities of life? 

“The candidate, naturally, squirms in 
his/her chair and then proceeds with their 
answer,” says Mallabone. “Terry’s outlook 
is that your job should never rank higher 
than third place (right behind self and 
family).” 

There’s another side to this focused, 
poker-faced administrator, however, a 
playful side only a few have witnessed. 
According to Jacob, he’s capable of pulling 
pranks with the best of them. 


Flannigan and three-year-old grandaughter Justine check out his new look to celebrate breaking the United Way 


“| don’t like marigolds,” says Jacob. 
“Don’t ask me why, but I don’t like them. 
Every spring Terry would come over to the 
house and quietly plant marigolds in my 
garden. I’d wake up in the morning and here 
was my garden sprinkled with marigolds in 
all sorts of different spots, just to show me 
marigold season was back in town.” 

On another occasion, knowing of 
Jacob’s vehement opposition to hunting, 
Flannigan borrowed a trophy deer head 
from a friend and placed it above her fire- 
place when she was out of town. “It was a 
major shock when we turned the lights on 
and lo and behold this dead animal with 
the glassy eyes staring at us! Yes...we knew 
right away who did this deed,” says Jacob. 

While Flannigan and his wife Mary 
Jane plan to settle down this month in 
their new home in Kelowna, it’s by no 
means a sure bet his retirement will stick. 
He’s tried it twice before, he says, and it’s 
never lasted more than a couple of weeks. 
While he officially leaves his post this 
month, he’s already agreed to fill in as 
acting associate VP until his replacement 
can be found. After that, the world is 
Flannigan’s oyster. 

“T have absolutely no illusions the man 
will retire,” says Jacob. “It’s not possible. 
He’ll end up doing consulting.” = 


WHO recognizes Alberta Centre for Injury Control and Research 


by Lloyd Dick 


re you living in a “safe community?” 

If you’re not, you may be before long. 
Chances are there’s one in its formative 
stages near you, and now the University of 
Alberta is host to an organization that will 
help support and nurture this concept 
across the province. 

On November 20, the World Health 
Organization (WHO) Safe Community 
Network raised its flag over the University 
of Alberta campus, as the Alberta Centre 
for Injury Control and Research (ACICR) 
officially became one of only three WHO 
Affiliate Safe Community Support Centres 
in the world. 

The safe communities movement got 
its start in Sweden in the late 1970s. The 
idea was to involve communities in the 
development of their own injury preven- 
tion programs and local surveillance. After 
all, who knows a community better than 
the members of the community them- 
selves? By combining this neighbor-to- 
neighbor passion for change with the latest 
injury control research and programming 
from around the world, the stage was set 
for a revolution in community-based advo- 
cacy to reduce injury. 

This “bottom-up” approach to injury 
prevention planning resulted in a 27 per 


cent reduction in injuries in a test commu- 
nity in Falkoping, Sweden between 1979 
and 1981. The Swedish success launched 
the movement onto the international stage, 
and recognition from the World Health 
Organization through the creation of the 
Safe Community Network soon followed. 
Today, the WHO Safe Community 
Network has 39 member communities 
around the world, including Canada’s 
only WHO Safe Community in Fort 
McMurray, Alberta. The efforts of these 
communities, as well as the applications to 
join the Safe Community Network from 
dozens more communities, are supported 
by the Safe Community Network’s three 
Affiliate Safe Community Support Centres. 
“In the last two years, injury control 
and prevention have been exploding on 
the World: Health Organization scene,” 
said Dr. Leif Svanstrom, of the WHO Col- 
laborating Centre on Community Safety 
Promotion, who was in Edmonton to offi- 
cially bestow the Affiliate Safe Community 
Support Centre designation on the ACICR. 
“You have a wide undertaking in in- 
jury control,” said Svanstrom. “I’m very 
happy you’re adopting the safe communi- 
ties model as part of that. With the new 
ACICR designation, there will be more 


WHO Safe Communities to come in North 
America.” 

The designation is both an honor and a 
challenge for the ACICR, a provincial cen- 
tre within the U of A’s Faculty of Medicine 
and Oral Health Sciences, Department of 
Public Health Sciences, said Dr. Louis 
Hugo Francescutti, chair of the ACICR’s 
Advisory Body. 

“The real work is just about to start. 
We need to make sure that things happen 
at the community level, and that we pro- 
vide all the support we can to communi- 
ties who want to work with us.” 

The ACICR is not the only active advo- 
cate of the safe communities movement in 
Canada. The Safe Communities Founda- 
tion, based in Toronto, has the same WHO 
Affiliate Safe Community Support Centre 
status as the ACICR. It has its own set of 
national membership criteria and raises 
funds from the private sector to support 
Canadian safe communities. To date, there 
are 15 communities in Canada—including 
Medicine Hat, Strathcona County, 
Lakeland Region and High River in Al- 
berta—receiving support from the founda- 
tion. 

Whether a safe community is recog- 
nized internationally by the WHO or na- 
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tionally by the Safe Communities Founda- 
tion, the basic philosophy is the same. The 
ACICR’s job is to help communities find 
what they need to develop sound injury 
control strategies, said ACICR Executive 
Director Joanne Vincenten. 

“We realize that research that comes 
from our centre and others in the injury 
control field will be key in helping injury 
control practitioners identify priority 
needs and develop effective injury control 
programs. 

“But all the research in the world 
won’t make our province safer without 
practical, community-based understand- 
ing, commitment and action on injury con- 
trol.” 

As an Affiliate Safe Community Sup- 
port Centre, the ACICR has hung out its 
“open for business” sign to the province in 
terms of community-based injury control. 
That invitation marks the first time injury 
control practitioners in Alberta have such 
an extensive array of resources available 
from one source. 

“This designation is more than just a 
title to us,” said Vincenten. “It is a respon- 
sibility we intend to honor—to help safe 
communities across the province reduce 
the toll of injury.” = 


Geoff McMaster 


Seventh in a special 90" Anniversary series profiling outstanding U of A professors 


Prolific composer one of Alberta’s best loved artists 


Violet Balestreri Archer (b. 1913) 


By Geoff McMaster 


Peers of Dr. Violet Archer say she cleared 
the way for female composers in this 
country at a time when they weren't taken 
seriously. But the prolific composer has no 
recollection of blazing that particular trail. 
Her feeling has always been, music doesn’t 
recognize gender, so why should she? 

“T was so deeply involved in music 
that I couldn’t spend time worrying about 
not being a man,” she says. “The fact was I 
seemed to get along fine with male com- 
posers and male musicians.” 

Archer remains as productive as ever 
at 85, with 330 compositions to her credit 
and more on the way. Since her teenage 
years, she has been thinking in notes and 
scales, always far too busy to consider 
details like marriage and children. 

“Violet Archer has been one of Cana- 
da’s most prolific and most performed 
composers since about 1950,” says Dr. 
Fordyce Pier, chair of the University of 
Alberta’s music department. “Her music is 
characterized by great craft and an often 
almost overwhelming intensity and intel- 
lectual rigor.” 

Archer began playing piano at the age 
of eight and supported herself by accom- 
panying voice teachers from the age of 17. 
It wasn’t until she went to McGill Univer- 
sity to study music in the 1940s, however, 
that she got the itch to compose. The dean 
of the music faculty (also conductor of the 
Montreal Symphony Orchestra) tried to 
dissuade her from such a traditionally 
male pursuit but was obviously struck by 
her natural talent. 

“T took my first orchestral piece to him, 
shaking in my boots,” she told Encore 


By Phoebe Dey 


hen asked to describe Dr. Ellie Prepas, 

a recent recipient of the Killam An- 
nual Professorship, a colleague easily 
comes up with several adjectives. 

“Energetic,” said Dennis Quintilio, 
director of forest management division at 
Alberta Environment Protection. “She has 
so much energy. When she’s a bit down, 
she’s normal. And she’s tenacious and 
persistent. She pushes an idea until it’s 
flogged.” 

Quintilio and Prepas worked together 
at the Sustainable Forest Management 
Network of Centres of Excellence, on the 
Terrestrial and Riparian Organisms, Lakes 
‘and Streams project (TROLS) and on the 
Alberta Forest Management Science 
Council 

“On the science council we’d have 
eight scientists,” said Quintilio. “And ona 
20-point scale, Ellie always had an idea 
that’s a 25. She’d usually have a perspec- 
tive no one else would have. You could 
count on her for some rather innovative 
thought and to go out there and push the 
envelope.” 

Prepas, an aquatic ecologist who has 
been teaching at the University of Alberta 
since 1979, researches environmental is- 
sues associated with surface waters and 
the plants and animals living in that habi- 
tat. She is the former program leader of the 
Sustainable Forest Management Network 
and has sat on many local, provincial 
and national environmental advisory 
committees. 

It took Prepas until her PhD in zoology 
from the University of Toronto to ac- 
knowledge her love of research. 


Violet Archer 


Magazine in 1982. “He looked at it and 
said, ‘Well, perhaps we (the Montreal 
Symphony) can play it’...I just about col- 
lapsed on the spot!” The Scherzo Sinfonico 
premiered in Montreal in 1940, marking 
the start of a brilliant composing career. 
After graduating from McGill, she 
went on to study with two of this century’s 
most celebrated composers—Bela. Bartok 
in New York in 1942, and Paul Hindemith 
at Yale University in the late ‘40s. She calls 
this period of her life “miraculous,” add- 
ing that, to this day, “a vivid remembrance 
of those two teachers comes to my mind 
frequently.” She was deeply impressed 


“I always loved the out-of-doors, but 
during my third degree I realized I could 
work with environmental issues and hope- 
fully train younger people to work on 
them as well,” said Prepas, from her part- 
time home in St. Leonard, Quebec, a Mon- 
treal suburb where she is spending the 
majority of a sabbatical year. “I grew up in 
the 1970s observing many issues of the day 
which didn’t seem to be addressing the 
environment in a way that had the oppor- 
tunity to make it better. 

“The database wasn’t there that re- 
quired careful attention, and the era didn’t 
seem to be dealing with the environmental 
problem on a holistic level by municipal, 
provincial or the federal government.” 

Prepas lives in Montreal with her 13- 
year-old daughter Natasha, who is a com- 
petitive synchronized swimmer attending 
a school for national-level athletes. 

“She gets lots of opportunities to par- 
ticipate in a variety of things,” Prepas said 
about Natasha, who whips her mother into 
shape if the professor ever falls behind in 
her recycling duties. “It’s easy to let the 
habits loosen up.” 

While in Montreal, Prepas can check 
on three graduate students she currently 
supervises. Over her career she has 
watched a mix of 30 masters, PhD and 
postdoctoral fellow students graduate 
from her laboratory in the Department of 
Biological Sciences at the U of A. 

While Prepas’ accomplished résumé 
could fill a book, she does list one career 
highlight. 

“It’s the opportunity to work with a 
representative of the forest industry, Abo- 


with Bartok’s orchestral 
arrangements of Hungar- 
ian folk music and found 
him surprisingly receptive 
to her creative ambitions. 

“He didn’t terrify me,” 
she says. “He was very 
pleasant and spoke very 
quietly.” Archer would 
follow Bartok’s example by 
drawing on native Cana- 
dian folk songs for her own 
orchestral pieces. In her 
personal favourite sym- 
phony, the 1987 Evocations, 
she incorporated Inuit and 
West-Coast native themes 
into alternate movements. 

By far her most pro- 
found influence, however, 
was Hindemith. “She 
rather worshipped the man 
and everything that he had 
taught her,” says fellow 
composer Dr. Malcolm Forsyth. “And she 
always taught according to the precepts of 
Hindemith at the U of A. Her music has 
that kind of sound—slightly hard- 
edged...while still very melodic, and tradi- 
tional in the sense of rhythmic patterns. 
This really forms the central part of her 
work.” 

Archer worked at several U.S. colleges 
in the 1950s. Besides writing more than 60 
works during this period, she also dili- 
gently promoted Canadian music south of 
the border. Returning to Canada in the 
early ‘60s, she joined the U of A’s music 
faculty in 1962 and established a teaching 


Dr. Ellie Prepas 


riginals and the province of Alberta to try 
and build a scientific basis for forest man- 
agement in the boreal plain,” she said. 
And when her nose isn’t buried in a 
book, lake or forest, Prepas enjoys spend- 
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reputation every bit as impressive as her 
composition record. Her students use the 
phrase “tough love” to describe her peda- 
gogical style. 

“Entertainment and flattery were not 
on her agenda,” wrote Dr. Brian Harris in 
a tribute to his instructor. “She was a strict 
disciplinarian, and fools, particularly lazy 
ones, were not tolerated gladly.” 

No doubt this recipient of six honorary 
degrees will be remembered 50 years from 
now for the “sheer weight” of her body of 
work, says Forsyth, which has so far been 
played in no less than 32 countries. She 
has composed symphonies, operas, choral 
pieces, songs, concertos, sonatas, and 
chamber music and has written for almost 
every instrument in the orchestra. Since 
the beginning of her career, she has also 
taken a keen interest in composing simple 
works for children, something not every 
composer is willing to do. She delights in 
the fact that two such early works, 10 Folk 
Songs for Four Hands (1950), and Three 
Scenes for Piano (1946) are still hugely 
popular among piano teachers. 

“So few composers will actually write 
a simple piece for clarinet or bassoon or 
something,” says Forsyth. “Young kids 
who play these instruments never get to 
understand the idioms and language of 
20" century music. So that’s been a very 
big thing in her life.” 

As with all forms of art, it’s perhaps 
too early to say what Archer’s lasting 
legacy will be. It may take another 50 
years, says Forsyth, for the world to redis- 
cover the music that’s touched so many 
Canadians.» 


Holistic approach to saving the environment 


Killam professor tenacious when it comes to the environment 


ing time hiking, swimming or skating. “If 
I’m not out exploring some new part of 
Alberta, I would be in my garden,” said 
Prepas. “I love flowers and to be sur- 
rounded by healthy growth.” a 


Bringing the world's treasures closer to home 


University of Alberta selected as test site for art database on the Web 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


pur up a chair and pour another cup of 
coffee. It’s time to let your fingers do 
the walking and take a cyber-stroll 
through New York’s Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. Or perhaps the National Gal- 
lery in Ottawa. Or how about sauntering 
through the fine arts museums in San 
Francisco, Montreal and Boston? 

All possible now for U of A faculty, 
students and staff thanks to the Art Mu- 
seum Image Consortium (AMICO) data- 


They may have been pushed into doing it 


because Bill Gates has been doing various 


things in this area. He published on CD images 
from the Louvre and he has also purchased a 
new, large stock-photography business. 


— Michael May 


base. The AMICO library is a digital 
dream of 20,000 works from 26 museums 
and institutions across North America 
wanting to make their holdings more ac- 
cessible to the public for educational pur- 
poses. To test the database in its inaugural 
year, the consortium selected 18 universi- 
ties in Canada, the US and the Netherlands 
from more than 80 applications for a one- 
year license. 


modern 


And the University of Alberta was one 
of two Canadian sites chosen as test-bed 
participants because of its proposal to use 
the digital library with technology to en- 
hance lectures (University of Toronto was 
also selected). The U of A is in good com- 
pany—Carnegie Mellon, Columbia, 
Harvard and Princeton University were 
some of the other test sites selected. 

So, want to compare Monet to Manet? 
De Chirico to Da Vinci? Log onto the 
AMICO database on the U of A’s library 
Web site and get your mouse clicking. 

Canadian art history students first 
used the AMICO library in Colleen 
Skidmore’s Thursday morning class. “The 
noise level was so high,” laughs the assist- 
ant professor, recalling the excitement in 
the room as students pulled up images, 
compared works side-by-side, and 
checked out various sizes of the art avail- 
able on their computer screens. Through 
software developed by Academic Tech- 
nologies for Learning, Skidmore was able 
to add more bells and whistles to AMICO 
and adapt it for her lectures. 

“It's a big change,” says Skidmore. 
With a password, students have access to 
Skidmore’s online component and can 
print color reproductions of art for study 
purposes. That means they no longer have 
to book time to load and view slides. It’s 
also accessible from home, day or night, so 
students have more control over their 
studying. As for quality, “I’m so im- 
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pressed,” says Skidmore. ”The quality is 
much beyond what I expected, and the 
large presentation sizes don’t break down 
toobadly.”¥ = eee 

But don’t think one can have free ac- 
cess to the art for commercial purposes. 
The members of AMICO maintain copy- 
right on their holdings. The library is 
strictly for educational purposes. Any 
other uses and the institution can have its 
license revoked. 

“Our agreements with them are a so- 
cial contract,” says David Bearman, 
AMICO’s director of strategy and research. 
“If they learn about violations of the rule, 
that users may not use the works commer- 
cially, they will act against those users or 


Tina Chang 


art and design. 


lose their subscription rights. We prefer 
this social contract to technological means 
_of control.” . 
* ” With the incredible access to art ex- 
pected to expand to 250,000 works in five 
years, potentially from around the globe, 
you can be sure universities, and in future 
schools and libraries, will safeguard their 
license. At the University of Alberta, that’s 
Michael May’s job. Any questions about its 
uses are directed to him, as indicated on 
the Humanities and Social Sciences Web 
site. It’s a license he does not wish to lose. 
“AMICO is pretty much a bargain at 
$10,000 US for 20,000 images,” says May, 
liaison librarian for art and design, and 
classics, who points out the group behind 


Michael May, librarian and project coordinator for the AMICO library and Colleen Skidmore, assistant professor, 


like this, the AMICO library would cost 


Tina Chang 


* The Art Museum Image Consortium 
(AMICO) is a not-for-profit corporation of 
26 museums and art-holding institutions 
across North America. 


+ The AMICO has produced a digital library of 
their collective holdings for use at schools, 
universities and public libraries for 
educational purposes. 


* Currently, the library holds: 9000 works 
from Europe, including ancient Greece and 
Rome; 8000 works from North America, 
including Pre-Columbian art; 2000 works 
from Asia, including ancient Asia Minor; 
400 works from Africa, including ancient 
Egypt, 65 works from South America; and 
35 works from Oceania. 


+ Each work of art has a catalogue record, 
at least one still image, and a metadata 
record (for that image). Some works 
include audio files, Quicktime™ movies, 
and textual documents. 


+ Itis expected the library will contain 
upwards of 250,000 images in five years 
and include museums and institutions 
from around the world. 


+ The University of Alberta was one of two 
Canadian universities selected as a test site 
for the first year of the AMICO database. 


For further information: 
www.amico.net 

or 
www.library.ualberta.ca/library_html/ 
databases/amico.html 
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this is a not-for-profit corporation. “We've e 
been quoted $75 per digital image from a » quic k >>>? facts 
major Canadian museum. With pricing Bo ay mera 

$1.5 million.” 

It’s a completely different way of 
thinking for many museums, to have their 
treasured works out there in cyberspace 
and vulnerable to misuse. But it’s a fear 
they have obviously overcome, says May. 
“On the other hand, they may have been 
pushed into doing it because Bill Gates has 
been doing various things in this area. He 
published on CD images from the Louvre 
and he has also purchased a new, large 
stock-photography business,” says May. 
“Just the threat from him made museums 
quite nervous.” 


Does this mean that turnstiles across 
the continent could grind to a halt because 
of images easily accessible on the screen? 
Just the opposite, says Skidmore. “My 
sense is this will encourage people to see 
things in person. It’s great for people who 
can’t travel. But there’s always that group 
of tourists that moves from gallery to gal- 
lery.” 

Says Bearman, “People still line up to 
see the Mona Lisa, after all.” = 
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DENTIST 


#980, 8215-112 Street 
College Plaza 3 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2C8 


439-2266 
e-mail: fletche 1@planet.eon.net 
www.fletcherDentist.ab.ca 


Our Hours are: 


Monday, Tuesday, Thursday 
8:00 am — 5:00 pm 

Wednesday 11:00 am — 7:00 pm 
Friday by appointment 


PLANNING YOUR RETIREMENT? 


WILL YOU HAVE ADEQUATE 
FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 


At Ron Graham & Associates Ltd. we help you clarify and 
achieve your financial goals. We provide professional financial 


IO renee tL Steet planning and advice without product sales. 


Edmonton, Alberta, TSH 3E8 
Telephone (403) 429-6779 
Facsimile (403) 424-0004 
Email ron_graham@msn.com 


Please call for initial consultation without cost or obligation. 


Ron Graham, C.A., R.F.P., CFP 
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Reading 
is to the 
mind what 


exercise 
is to the 


body. 


—Sir Richard Steele 


Our knowlegeable staff will 
help you find the ideal tome 
to help you tone up your 


mental muscles. 
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Edmonton locations today, 
phone, fax or e-mail us, order 


by mail or visit our website. 


Toll-free: 1-800-661-2078 
Fax: (403)433-5774 
E-mail: books@greenwoods.com 


GREENWOODS’ VOLUME II 
488-2665 / 12433-102 Ave. 


GREENWOODS’ BOOKSHOPPE 
439-2005 / 10355-82 Ave. 


GREENWOODS’ CALENDARS ETC. 
439-4471 / 8123-104 St. 


GREENWOODS’ SMALLWORLD 


439-5600 / 8133-104 St. Website: www.greenwoods.com 


New textbook on government and 
business spares neither party 


By Geoff McMaster 


hen discussing his new book, Dr. 

Allan Warrack is surprisingly blunt 
about the relationship between business 
and government in Canada. He says busi- 
ness simply “isn’t doing enough” to fulfill 
its role in the social contract. 

“Those being governed have a respon- 
sibility to take part in the governing proc- 
ess beyond just what they’re asked to do, 
and that includes business,” he says. 
“When business handles itself poorly with 
government, that not only hurts that busi- 
ness, it hurts society.” 

That may seem like a controversial 
position for a member of the business fac- 
ulty, but that’s fine with him. Any text- 
book worth its salt will encourage critical 
thinking by avoiding the muddy middle 
ground, he says. And so his new book, 
Business and Government in Canada, spares 
neither party in analysing an often uneasy 
relationship. 

“Most texts that I’ve ever read are just 
so grey and dull and boring it’s unbeliev- 
able,” he says. “We really tried not to fall 
into that trap.” 

According to Warrack and co-authors 
D. Wayne Taylor and Marc C. Baetz, (from 
McMaster and Wilfred Laurier universities 
respectively), relations between the “two 
solitudes” of business and government 
have been deteriorating since the ‘70s, 
mainly because the two regard each other 
with growing suspicion and ignorance. 

Intended for fourth-year commerce 
students, Business and Government in 
Canada aims to heal the rift, partly by dem- 
onstrating that confederation has always 
relied on a strong partnership between the 
two. The second chapter, for example, 
begins with a telling quotation from then 
Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau in 1976. 

“The free market system, in the true 
sense of that phrase, does not exist in 
Canada ...the fact is that for over 100 
years, since the government stimulated the 
building of the CPR by giving it Crown 
land, we have not had a free market in 
Canada, but a mixed economy—a mixture 


Dr. Allan Warrack 


of private enterprise and public enter- 
prise.” 

Warrack says this “mixed economy” 
has always been a “delicate balance be- 
tween working together and being unduly 
cozy.” But the schism is now so great, he 
says, that much economic and social value 
is lost. 

Apart from an historical analysis of 
Canada’s “mixed” economy, Business and 
Government in Canada includes 10 recent 
case studies, from the automobile industry 
in Ontario to the BC forest alliance to the 
privatization of Edmonton Telephones 
Corporation. There is also a how-to com- 
ponent showing students how to make 
government and business work together 
most productively. 

Developed from course material, the 
text is designed to meet an obvious need in 
the classroom, says Warrack. 

“The idea was to come together and 
make something better than what was 
available in Canada right now...we wrote 
it not so much because we wanted to but 
because it was necessary.” a 


Survey finds students want more 
computer labs and upgrades 


By Roger Armstrong 


recently released student survey con- 

ducted by U of A Learning Systems and 
the University of Alberta Students’ Union 
sheds light on student attitudes toward 
technology in the classroom. 

University of Alberta Student Technology 
Survey, conducted in September, ques- 
tioned students from across faculties. In it, 
students ranked increased access to stu- 
dent services via the Web, more computer 
labs and upgraded equipment and soft- 
ware as their top priorities. 

One of the more surprising results was 
the number of students who have access to 
technology says Kathryn Andrusky, vice- 
president academic, Students’ Union. 
“When you tabulate those who have a 
personal computer or access to one 
through a friend or parent...98 per cent of 
students have some form of access,” she 
says. 

The survey results indicate that 67 per 
cent of students feel it is essential to have 
access to a computer to obtain better 
grades. The majority does not feel the uni- 
versity provides adequate information 
about what kind of computer to buy, how- 
ever. This is something that Dr. Doug 
Owram, vice-president academic and 
provost wants to improve on. “Our job is 
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to help guide students by giving them and 
their parents guidelines for buying com- 
puters,” says Owram. 

On the issue of mandatory computers 
for programs, Andrusky says, “45 per cent 
of students agree that requiring students 
in their program to buy or lease a compu- 
ter would have discouraged them from 
enrolling in that program.” 

That scenario, says Owram, is 10 to 20 
years away. The introduction of technol- 
ogy into the classrooms must be done 
gradually, he says. The first thing is to ask 
faculty to adjust their teaching in such a 
way that they can use the powers of the 
computer or the Internet, he says. 

“The other thing we found out from 
Acadia, because they did this, [made 
laptops mandatory] is you don’t want the 
students to be too far ahead of the faculty,’ 
says Owram. The skill level of students is 
still changing year by year, he says. 

Andrusky says the report has been 
circulated to deans, chairs and those inter- 
ested in technology on campus and hopes 
to get it out to students soon. She hopes 
administration will take the findings into 
consideration during the upcoming budget 
planning.» 
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Faculty 


of Business heads for the 


hills—in the Andes 


Partners with Grant MacEwan Community College for South 


American recruitment 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


[‘® a partnership to attract more of our 
“Rocky Mountain” cousins in the South- 
ern Hemisphere to the north. The Univer- 
sity of Alberta’s Faculty of Business has 
teamed up with its counterpart at Grant 
MacEwan Community College (GMCC) to 
promote a seamless university-transfer 
program in business to students from Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Chile. 
About 30 spots will be available for South 
American students who maintain a GPA of 
at least seven to enter the U of A’s business 
program in their second or third year. 

“We're working for mutual benefit 
because both institutions want to attract 
more international students. It opens 
doors to send our students for exchanges,” 
says Dr. Michael Percy, U of A’s dean of 
business, who says he was approached by 
GMCC to help provide more options to 
their recruitment strategies. “People [in 
South America] wanted something that 
leads to a university degree,” says Percy. 

Working closely with the Universidad 
San Franciso de Quito in Ecuador, GMCC 
business dean Tom Collier says students 
and parents there are “already looking 
northward” for educational opportunities. 
“They are certainly open-minded to alter- 
natives,” says Collier. 

Where they look first are American 
institutions, says Collier. GMCC’s recruit- 
ment trips earlier this year found a signifi- 
cant number of parents who had some 
education in the U.S. With first-year tui- 
tion at Boston University starting at 
$18,000 US, Collier wants to persuade 
families to look at Canadian options. And 
he has a solid dollars-and-cents argument 


, 


for them. “We're saying, ‘We can offer you 
an equally beneficial educational opportu- 
nity and cultural experience for one-third 
the money.’ Anyone with business acumen 
has to look at this and say, ‘Hmm...that’s 
interesting.’” 

And with numerous Canadian compa- 
nies established in South America 
(Finning, Nova Corp., TransCanada Pipe- 
lines, Enbridge) many employees will be 
looking for post-secondary opportunities 
for their offspring. It’s also a good base to 
tap into scholarship funds for future stu- 
dents, says Collier. 

“Grant MacEwan and U of A can offer 
these students a safe environment in a safe 
city and an education of a quality they can 
get in the U.S.,” says Collier. 

Andean recruitment benefits flow both 
ways, adds Percy. “When we look south, 
we see a lot of opportunities for ex- 
changes. We’d like to build a good many 
contacts.” These countries have strong 
energy sectors as well. It makes for an easy 
transfer of skills, says Percy. 

The business faculty is also working 
with GMCC’s Asian recruitment program, 
says Percy, emphasizing these partner- 
ships reinforce the cooperative basis of 
Campus Alberta. And when the U of A’s 
business faculty goes recruiting, it includes 
promoting GMCC and the university- 
transfer system. “If students want to go to 
college, we want them to come to Alberta,” 
says Percy. 

The first students from the Andean- 
Alberta recruitment could be at GMCC by 
September, 1999.5 


Grad students want more money 


GSA salary negotiators hope report gets the point across 


By Roger Armstrong 


M\ Je shouldn't be just cheap labor for 

the University,” says Julie Harris of 
the Graduate Students’ Association (GSA). 
Harris, chief negotiator on funding for 
graduate students, is armed with a report 
entitled The Time For Action: An Investiga- 
tion of Levels of Graduate Student Funding at 
the University of Alberta, 1973-1998 as she 
enters into salary negotiations with uni- 
versity administration next month. 

The report, released Nov. 19, says the 
minimum salary for graduate research and 
teaching assistantships has increased 266 
per cent since 1973 while tuition and other 
fees have increased 520 per cent. The 
number of possible full appointments has 
decreased 15 per cent. “Most graduate stu- 
dents are forced to work an additional 15 to 
20 hours a week due to their low income,” 
says Kim Speers, president of the GSA. 

Those graduate students fortunate 
enough to get a full appointment (working 
12 hours a week) are surviving on $9,320 a 
year. However, the actual average salary 
for graduate students in the 1990s at the U 
of A is $7,144 (based on an average of just 
under nine hours work a week.) The dif- 
ferential fee paid by foreign graduate stu- 
dents makes it especially hard on them, 
says Paul Martin, author of the report. 

According to the report, we have fewer 
faculty than in 1973, but student enrol- 
ment is up 98 per cent. Martin says gradu- 
ate students are bearing the larger class 
sizes. “Graduate students can barely sur- 
vive, enrolment is increasing, and we have 
fewer faculty than we did 30 years ago. So 
I think this points out precisely how ab- 
surd it is for us to be talking about build- 
ing athletic facilities on the university 


farm when we don’t have enough faculty 
to run the university. Graduate students 
are being essentially exploited as a means 
of cheap labor to make up for the shortfall 
of the faculty,” says Martin. 

Dr. Doug Owram, vice president aca- 
demic and provost, says that the university 
is sympathetic to the graduate students’ 
situation. He says both professors and stu- 
dents have had to adjust as government 
funding has declined. “On the other hand, 
graduate assistants can be a win-win situa- 
tion when you are short of faculty. They can 
provide support to the faculty to make it 
possible to teach the larger classes; they can 
get employment and gain valuable experi- 
ence that will help make them marketable 
when they come out,” Owram says. 

According to Martin, some graduate 
students are getting the majority of their 
food from the food bank due to a lack of 
funds. “There are many graduate students 
who get paid $10 an hour. That is the same 
amount Mike Harris paid to get streets 
kids off the streets of Toronto when they 
were squeegee cleaning people’s cars, and 
I just thought that was absolutely deplor- 
able,” says Speers. 

The GSA hopes to negotiate a raise in 
the minimum annual salary for graduate 
students to $12,000.00 per year and in- 
crease the number of appointments avail- 
able. Martin says the GSA felt it was lack- 
ing hard data showing graduate students 
are under funded, but with this report, he 
feels they have the proof they need. 

He’s optimistic their point will be heard. 
“The ultimate point of this report is not to 
criticize the university or the government; 
it’s to open up discussion,” says Martin.» 
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These facilities have contracted with the University of Alberta to provide accommo- 
dations at the rates indicated. Each facility has unique features and offers something 


to suit everyone s taste. 


To accommodate special guests to the University, reservations can be made using the 
Hotel Authorization Program (HAP) form which allows post-payment by the hosting 


© 


department. 


11145 - 87 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB T6G OY1 
Ph: (403) 439-6060 
Fax: (403) 433-4410 
1-800-661-6562 


www://suitehotelgroup.com 
info@ campustower.com 
Across the street from the 


10235 - 101 Street 
Edmonton, AB T5J 3E9 
Ph: (403) 428-7111 
Fax: (403) 441-3098 
Toll free: 1-800-263-9030 
Luxury, elegance and 
comfort are combined at 
the Sheraton Grande 
Edmonton. 


These rates are per night and are 
exclusive of convention conference rates 
which are established by conference/ 
convention organizers. Rates valid to 
December 31, 1998 unless otherwise 
noted, taxes not included. 


Sheraton mi/ ALSCONA 
Grande Edmonton 
[§e¥Sheraton) Whyte Avenue West 


8208 - 106 Street 
Edmonton, AB T6E 6R9 
Ph: (403) 434-6111 
Fax: (403) 439-1195 
1-888-515-3355 
Complimentary 
continental breakfast, 
meeting space available, 


University. We are pleased to walking distance to the 
announce a $7.5 million University 
renovation in ‘98. 
single/double single/double single/double 


*66 


$79 


$89 


For further information about booking these facilities, contact Joyce Assen at 492-5530 


or visit our website: http//www.financial/ualberta/ca/travel/ 


Organizing an event is a formidable task for 
today's busy professionals. The University of 
Alberta Conference Centre can assist you with 
everything from booking meeting space, to 
providing registration services, to planning the 
menu for your banquet or reception. If you 
haven't met with us lately, stop by for a tour. 
You'll be pleasantly surprised at our first class 
facilities and services. For more info contact: 


Conference Centre 

Department of Housing and Food Services 
University of Alberta, 44 Lister Hall 
Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2H6 

Tel: 403-492-4281 

Fax: 403-492-7032 

e-mail: conference.services@ualberta.ca 


http://www.hfs.ualberta.ca/ 


~ Housing and Food Services 
Ws University of Alberta 


Lister Hall 


| 
¢ Extensively renovated main function rooms 
¢ Six meeting rooms accommodating up to 
280 people 
¢ Internet ready facilities 
© Breakfast, lunch or dinner meetings 
¢ Examination and seminar rooms 
¢ State of the art audiovisual equipment 


| 


Alumni House 
¢ Beautifully renovated mansion overlooking 
the river valley 
¢ Four renovated boardrooms accommodating 
10 to 30 people each 
* Unforgettable elegance for meetings, retreats, 
receptions and weddings 


| 
| 


| 


Theatres and Classrooms 
¢ State of the art lecture theatres featuring 
internet access and satellite capabilities 
* Numerous classrooms to meet all your needs 


Are You Suffering From Neck, 
Shoulder, Back or Arm Pain, 


Headaches or TMJ? 


Do You Believe You Are 
Developing a Repetitive 
Strain Injury? 


Have you been diagnosed with Fibromyalgia? 


If your answer is yes, 
Myosymmetries can help. 


Myosymmetries specializes in the treatment of persistent pain due to muscle or soft 
tissue injury or strain. Myosymmetries is a Canadian pioneer in the use of surface 
electromyography (sEMG) to assess muscle functioning during movement and in the 
application of sEMG data to guide treatment of muscle dysfunctions. We are also the 
only clinics in Canada using EEG neurotherapy to successfully treat fibromyalgia. 


At Myosymmetries a multidisciplinary team of rehabilitation professionals will assess 
your problem and develop a comprehensive individualized treatment program to reduce 
your pain and teach you how to prevent a return of your symptoms. 


In the case of work-related repetitive strain injuries, Myosymmetries can also provide 
ergonomic and work style evaluations at the worksite as part of a repetitive strain 
injury prevention program. 


For more information, please call: 
Dr. Horst Mueller, CPsych 
Myosymmetries Clinic Director 
483-8542 


Carpal Tunne! Syndrome + Low Back Pain » Myofascial Pain Syndromes + Neck Pain « RSI - Tension Headache + TMJ + Whiplash 


Premier congratulates dentistry 


pe Ralph Klein was the bearer of 
good tidings when he addressed some 
200 members of the dental community and 
their guests at an Edmonton banquet No- 
vember 4, celebrating 80 years of dental 
education in Alberta at the U of A. 

He announced his government would 
contribute $100,000 towards setting up a 
dental simulation laboratory and towards 
the design and fabrication of dental re- 
storative materials. 

He also announced funds required to 
support the clinical services within the 
general practice dental residency program 
at the University Hospital, $150,000 per 
annum, will be provided by the Capital 
Health Authority. 

In keeping with the history of dentistry 
at the university, the premier said this is a 
time to recall that not long ago there were 
concerns there wouldn’t be an 80" anni- 
versary to celebrate. He referred to Quality 
First, a U of A paper which surfaced early 
in 1994 outlining 15 proposals of how the 
university might respond to the govern- 
ment’s decision to cut back on public fund- 
ing of secondary education in the prov- 
ince. The first of the proposals was to close 
the dental school and save $7 million. 


The premier said that at that time, the 
late Paul Wacko and other members of the 
Board of Governors came to the rescue, 
strongly supported by the Alberta Dental 
Association. Dentistry became Oral Health 
Sciences in the new Faculty of Medicine 
and Oral Health Sciences “and the rest is 
history.” 

“The university’s administration can 
be justifiably proud of what Associate 
Dean Wayne Raborn has accomplished 
with his budget over the past few years,” 
said Klein. In this regard, the premier said 
he was particularly pleased that the fund- 
ing for the general practice dental resi- 
dency program was now in place “on an 
ongoing basis.” 

Klein said U of A President Rod Fraser 
had recently informed him the U of A is 
now the leader in Canada when it comes 
to partnerships with industry. Klein cited 
Sony Canada’s recent generous gift of 
telehealth equipment and technology, 
which positions the dental school in a 
worldwide broadcast network. Telehealth, 
the premier said, is a new tool for dental 
educators and for those who deliver oral 
health care, the potential of which is 
“mind-boggling.” = 


The secret meaning 


of movies 


By Rich Cairney 


Ss any good movies lately? You prob- 
ably have. You’ve probably seen some 
real dogs, too. That seems to be the pay- 
your-money-take-your-chances nature of 
big-screen entertainment. 

So why do we watch movies? Do they 
mean anything? 

That’s the question Dr. Bill Beard 
posed when he took the podium as a lec- 
turer during the University of Alberta’s 
Super Saturday in September. But Beard, a 
Professor of Film Studies in the Faculty of 
Arts, almost immediately grew to regret 
the title of his speech: Do Movies Mean 
Anything? 


Today’s movies, on the other hand, 
acknowledge to the viewer, in some way, 
that they are movies. The inevitable happy 
ending is one such signal. And that signal 
teaches viewers that they are unable to 
deal with the truth. 

“We are in a double bind as a mass 
audience. We can no longer believe in the 
happy ending, but we can’t stand to look 
at the alternative; we can’t be taken for 
suckers anymore and movies need to navi- 
gate between being sappy and too inno- 
cent or anything approaching being a bad 
time for the viewer—anything really 
thought provoking.” 


Forrest Gump is Hollywood's gift to me, to prove the point. He is wonderful, to be admired, 


to be envied because he doesn’t know— because he is stupid. His damage is better than 


your wholeness, which is nothing but a pain to you. — Bill Beard 


The simple answer, in a nut shell, is 
that “sometimes they do and sometimes 
they don’t,” he said. “But that’s the joke 
answer because it’s a joke question.” 

All movies tweak our emotions and so 
all movies mean something. But today’s 
movies are not about what they purport to 
be about, he said. 

“Jurassic Park is not about dinosaurs, 
Twister isn’t about twisters—they are 
about something else. What Twister means 
is that you want to watch cows flying 
through the air. It is a love story in a deri- 
sory, second-hand way. Imagine going to 
see Twister without the tornadoes or 
Jurassic Park without the dinosaurs. How 
to deal with a velociraptor is not a life skill 
that’s necessary today.” 

Both movies, he says, are about special 
effects. But in the same way it took years 
to develop these special effects, it took 
time for this facade to develop, as the cul- 
ture it mirrors changed. Movies of the 
1930s were different because people de- 
coded them differently. 

“They (movies) were unrealistic and 
implausible and over-simple and all the 
other things Hollywood movies always 
have been, but you had to receive them 
directly. There wasn’t a whole lot of irony. 
They were straightforward.” 
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Sometimes, movies provide Beard with 
a smoking gun. 

“Forrest Gump is Hollywood’s gift to 
me, to prove the point. He is wonderful, 
to be admired, to be envied because he 
doesn’t know—because he is stupid. His 
damage is better than your wholeness, 
which is nothing but a pain to you.” 

It all sounds rather pessimistic. But 
there are counter-arguments and contra- 
dictions all over the place. Beard knows 
that, from time to time, a really great 
movie comes along and tells a story the 
way it should be told—honestly. 

“Movies have always promised you 
that life consists of fixable problems but 
people don’t really believe this. But there 
are lots of other kinds of movies out there 
that don’t behave this way, namely The 
Sweet Hereafter, which is a movie that tries 
to address how screwed up life is.” 

The nature of Hollywood’s blockbuster 
hits may change, he says, but only as our 
culture changes. 

“The movies have changed over time 
because the culture has changed. And the 
movies will always reflect what goes on in 
a culture.” = 


positions 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle of equity in employment. As an employer we welcome diver- 
sity in the workplace and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including Aboriginal peoples, 
persons with disabilities, and members of visible minorities. In accordance with Canadian Immigration require- 
ments, preference will be given to Canadian citizens and permanent residents. 


ASSOCIATE VICE-PRESIDENT 
(EXTERNAL AFFAIRS) 


Reporting to the Vice-President (Research and 
External Affairs), the Associate Vice-President (Exter- 
nal Affairs) is responsible for providing dynamic lead- 
ership to the areas of Alumni Affairs, Development, 
and Public Affairs, and represents those units effec- 
tively in the internal and external communities. In 
addition, the Associate Vice-President is ultimately 
responsible for planning, launching, and successfully 
completing major fund raising campaigns for the 
University of Alberta, building on the strength of its 
current major campaign. The Directors of Alumni Af- 
fairs, Development, and Public Affairs report directly 
to the Associate Vice-President (External Affairs). 

As the ideal candidate for this position, you are 
energized by the prospect of leading a successful 
and sophisticated operation and have proven experi- 
ence with the various facets of a comprehensive ex- 
ternal affairs program. You will bring to the position 
an entrepreneurial spirit and new ideas for the en- 
hancement of public affairs, alumni affairs and fund 
development. Excellent communication and human 
relations skills, and an ability to work in a demanding 
and fast paced environment are essential. 

To become a key member of the university's 
senior executive team as it enters the 21st century, 
send your resume to Elizabeth Hurley at Davies Park, 
904 Oxford Tower, 10235 101 Street, Edmonton T5J 
3G1, or fax to 426 2936, or email to: 
search@daviespark.ab.ca. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE 


PROFESSORS 
FACULTY OF REHABILITATION MEDICINE 


The Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine is looking 
to hire one assistant/associate professor speech-lan- 
guage pathology in voice and resonance and an- 
other assistant/associate professor in aphasia, de- 
mentia and TBL. 

These are tenure-track positions. Required: doc- 
torate in speech-language pathology or related disci- 
pline; evidence of research and teaching potential. 
Eligibility for certification by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Speech-Language Pathologists and Audiolo- 
gists or ASHA is desirable. Primary duties: research, 
teaching, and supervision of masters and doctoral 
students. 

Rank and salary commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. Starting date: July 1999 (nego- 
tiable). Applications should be received by Jan. 15, 
1999, but will be accepted until the positions are 
filled. Send CV, reprints of representative publica- 
tions, names of three referees and statements of 
teaching/research interests to 

Dr. Albert Cook, 

Dean, Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 

3-48 Corbett Hall 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2G4 

Phone 403-492-5991 

Fax: 403-492-1626. 


A.F. (CHIP) COLLINS, CHAIR IN 


FINANCE 
FACULTY OF BUSINESS 


The University of Alberta, Faculty of Business, 
invites applications or nominations for the A.F. (Chip) 
Collins Chair in Finance in the Department of Finance 
Management Science. We will consider candidates 
with an excellent research and teaching record in any 
important field, including both private and public 
sector financial issues. 

The Collins chair holder will be expected to in- 
teract with the business community and participate 
in media and other activities that enhance the visibil- 
ity of the Department within the community. The 
requirement of excellence in teaching and interac- 
tion with the external community can be lessened for 
candidates who have recently published papers in 
top-tier finance journals and have the potential to do 
so in the future. The rank will be associate professor 
or higher, salary will commensurate with qualifica- 
tions and experience. 

The A.F. (Chip) Collins Chair in Finance was es- 
tablished in 1985 by a group of Canada’s leading in- 
vestment dealers. Their purpose was to honor “Chip” 
Collins for his outstanding achievements and contri- 
butions to the financial industry in Alberta. A former 
Alberta deputy provincial treasurer, Mr. Collins was 
instrumental in developing and directing Alberta's 
Heritage Savings Trust Fund, which has proven to be 
of vital importance to the economy and residents of 
Alberta. 


Further information about Edmonton, Faculty of 
Business, and the Department of Finance and Man- 
agement Science can be obtained at http:// 
www.bus.ualberta.ca/Finance-MgmtSci/. Applications 
should be directed to 

Prem P. Talwar, Chair 

Department of Finance and Management Science 

4-20) Faculty of Business Building 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada T6G 2R6 

Tel: (403) 492-2457 

Fax: (403) 492-9924 

E-Mail: Prem.Talwar@Ualberta.ca 

Anticipated starting date: July 1, 1999. Applica- 
tions should be received by January 8, 1999, but will 
be accepted until the position is filled. 


POST-DOCTORAL FELLOW 
RHEUMATIC DISEASE UNIT 


Our division is looking for a motivated, ener- 
getic, post-doctoral fellow to join an active and fast- 
growing lab in the area of Rheumatology. This candi- 
date must have a strong background in protein bio- 
chemistry, PCR, DNA sequencing technologies, cell 
culture, immunohistochemistry and cellular immu- 
nology. They must exhibit strong leadership and di- 
rectional skills, overseeing as many as six people with 
their on-going research projects. This position has 
the potential to evolve into a secure, long-term posi- 
tion. Salary will be commensurate with applicant's 
experience. Interested applicants should forward 
their c.v., along with a covering letter and the names 
of three references, to 

Dr. Walter Maksymowych 

Rheumatic Disease Unit 

562 H.M.R.B 

Department of Medicine 

University of Alberta 

Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 252. 


laurels 


U of A Bookstores 
win again! 


The University of Alberta Bookstore 
has received an unprecedented third con- 
secutive Canadian Publishers’ Council 
WCCSA Bookstore of the Year Award. 

Presented by the Post-Secondary Pub- 
lishers’ Group, the award is for “a book- 
store team that exemplifies a customer- 
oriented, supplier-supportive relationships 
throughout the year.” 


Ranta honored with 
foreign language 
award 


Leila Ranta, assistant professor in the 
TESL Program of the Department of Edu- 
cational Psychology at the University of 
Alberta has been selected as the co-recipi- 
ent of the 1998 ACTFL-ML] Paul Pimsleur 
Award for Research in Foreign Language 
Education. The American Council on the 
Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) 
and The Modern Language Journal will 
present the award to Ranta Friday, No- 
vember 20 during a ceremony at the 
ACTFL annual convention in Chicago. 
She will receive a commemorative plaque 
and a $250 cash award. She won the 
award for her article entitled, “Corrective 
Feedback and Learner Uptake: Negotia- 
tion of Form in Communicative Class- 
rooms” (Studies in Second Language Educa- 
tion 19: 37-66), which she co-authored 
with Dr. Roy Lyster of McGill University, 
the other award recipient. = 


Entertaining 
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| Massage Therapy _ 


“Pain relief. 


A gece, | Holiday Season? 


has o heat, -massage,; 
7! } Chirogymnastics 
' Sand-interferential’ 
> electro-therapy. 


Don't forget 
to serve... 
TEVA IWE 
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HUB North « South « SUB 


'' Maria Krieg 
-11610-75. Avenue 
3. . Edmonton, AB 
ai ‘© (403) 436-8059 
sd #118186 
Check:yoursbenefitpian. for: coverage. 


TO-EA LE © ARIE F— O'R 
SPiN Ee 


BACK & 


Paul Lorieau's University Optical 


“We value your eyes, and we'll prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 


at everyday low prices.” 


Whe 
433-5500 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


5 Spoon Rating 
Edmonton Sun 


~ 


Mughlai Indian Cuisine at its best 


Jewel of Kashmir Restaurant 
Discover a Place that's out of this world. 
Capture the Excitement & Glamour of India. 


For an extraordinary experience 
there’s only one place out of this world. 


The management & staff at the Jewel of Kashmir Restaurant invite you 
to join us for the Finest Authentic Indian Culsine in Edmonton. 


(N\. -7219 - 104 Street 


«sy 438-4646 | 


Our gift to you 


toward your choice of dinners 
valid from 5 p.m. daily 
One coupon per table. 


Reservations Recommended. 


a” 
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Calling 
wh AM Santas! 


Exclusive Connection to Cantel° AT&T,, 
For University of Alberta Staff! 
Jou can choose either Digital PCS or or At) wee | 


analog service at alow monthly rate 
From now until 


of $20 and receive: 
- 100 Weekday /evening minutes Christmas get on 
the network with 


- 100 Weekend minutes 
Digital PCS for 


- Detailed billing at no charge 
$49.00 * 


- Call waiting and call forwarding 
with the digital 


Ericsson DH618 


cellular phone 
*after rebate 


Digital PCS will also enjoy the followin 
added benefits at ies yale e 


- 400 first incoming minutes free 
- Call Display 
- Per Second Billing 
after the first minute 
- Home & Away 
50 cents local calling U.S. 


For more information call: 
Duff Rooney 
cellular: (403) 907 - 2588 
in store: (403) 489 - 2255 


Offer only available to employees of University of Alberta. 


CANTEL Sater. 


© Rogers Cantel Inc. «AT&T Corp. 
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MCCALLA PROFESSORSHIPS: 
SMALL FACULTIES COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited from con- 
tinuing faculty from the Faculties of 
Extension, Law, Nursing, Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences, Physi- 
cal Education and Recreation, Reha- 
bilitation Medicine, Faculté 
St. Jean, School of Native Studies, 
or Interdisciplinary Research Units. 
These prestigious awards pro- 
vide full-time teaching relief for the 
period September to April to enable 
recipients to pursue a research 
project in Edmonton. 
Application information is avail- 
able from dean’s offices. 
Applications must be received 
by the associate vice-president 
(academic) by December 1, 1998. 


ZIEGLER HUGHES 
GALLERY & 
SERENDIPITY FRAMING 


Fine Art by Canadian Artists 
Quality Custom Framing 
A * Rush Orders 

* Mat Carving 

¢ Commercial Framing 

* Conservation Framing 

* Needlework Stretching 

~ * Drymounting & 

Laminating 

¢ Restoration of Frames, 
Art and Photographs 


PHONE: (403) 433-0388 ¢ FAx: (403) 433-7478 
9860 - 90 AVENUE Ii( 


NEW WORKS by GALLERY ARTISTS and an 
Exhibition & Sale of CHRISTMAS MINIATURES 
OPEN HOUSE. Refreshments. December 5, 1998, Noon - 5 pm 


uthcona 


OFFER YOUR CHILD A 
WORLD OF OPPORTUNITIES... 


Since 1963 Tempo School has 
provided quality education based 
on a classical curriculum. We 
serve grades 1-12, offering 
English Grammar, Literature, 
French, Geography, History, 
Latin, Math and Science. Small 
class sizes (fewer than 20 per 
class), affordable tuition, and a 
certified, caring staff make 
Tempo an excellent choice for your 
child’s education. 
Admittance is by entrance examination 


and interview. 
visit us on-line: www.compusmart.ab.ca/tempo 


5603 - 148 St. 
Edmonton, AB 
T6H 4T7 


Tel. 434-1190 
Fax.430-6209 


TAKE OurR ADVICE 


If you have questions about Mutual Funds, you'll find 


ScotiaMcLeod’s brochure to be an invaluable source of 


important information that’s well worth reading before 
you invest in the ‘90s with Mutual Funds. 


We provide independent investment advice on over 300 
Mutual Funds. 


This easy-to-read brochure is yours, absolutely free, from 
ScotiaMcLeod. Just call us today and take our advice, 
absolutely free. 


Trusted investment advice since 1921. 


For example, we explain what a Mutual Fund is and the 
advantages of professional money management and we 
explain how compounding works to your advantage. We 
outline the six steps to selecting the best Mutual 
Fund investment for your needs. We discuss the 
types of funds available and the way fees are 
charged ... and much more. 


SYLVIA HAAK 


SENIOR INVESTMENT ADVISOR 


497-3227 


§& ScotiaMcLeod 


Building Relationships for Life 


Member CIPF 


SOY 
s not what you earn, 
ww It's What you keep! 


We'll help you sort out your accounting. 
¢ We'll minimize your taxes. 
e Timely service - Clear fee structure 


Initial consultation ... No charge! 


DAVID DORWARD 


Chartered Accountant 
UNIVERSITY AREA OFFICE 


Phone 413-7211 


#450 8409 -112 Street dd@compusmart.ab.ca 
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DAVID DORWARD 
CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 


talks 


Submit talks to Tamie Heisler by 9 a.m. one week prior 
to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca . 


ARTS 

December 4, 9:30 am 

Ehud Ben Zvi, Colleen Skidmore, Ann McDougall, 
& Gerry Boychuk, “Technology in the Classroom: 
Effective teaching strategies that incorporate tech- 
nology.” L-3 Humanities Centre 

December 4, 11:00 am 

“Technology in the Classroom: Hands on Q&A 
session on using portable and Smart Classroom 
Equipment.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


DEPARTMENTAL SEMINARS 

December 3, 4:00 pm 

Christopher Buddle, “Natural history, population 
dynamics and competitive interactions of wolf spiders 
in a mixwood forest in Alberta.” Tory Breezeway 1 

December 11, 2:30 pm 

Edwin Cossins, “In pursuit of plant folates: a 34- 
year saga.” Room 128, Physics V-Wing 


ECOLOGY 

December 4, noon 

Claudio Celada, “Patch occupancy, territory 
quality and spatial structure in yellow warbler.” 
G-116 Biological Sciences Building 

December 11, noon 

lan Jonsen, “Linking individual movement to 
landscape-level patterns of distribution: chasing 
damselflies hither and yon."G-116 Biological Sciences 
Building 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY & GENETICS RESEARCH 
GROUP 

December 4, 3:30 pm 

George Mackie, “Do the ends (of RNA) justify be- 
ing mean: the roles of endo and exoribonucleases in 
catalyzing mRNA decay in Escherichia coli.” Spon- 
sored by the Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research (AFMR). G-116 Biological Sciences Building 

PHYSIOLOGY & CELL DEVELOPMENTAL BIOLOGY 

December 2, noon 

Marek Michelak, “Endoplasmic reticulum pro- 
teins and cardiac development.” B-105 Biological 
Sciences Building 


ads 


December 9, noon 

Doug Wylie, “What goes on in a Pigeon’s Head 
During Head-bobbing? or Optic Flow Analysis in the 
Brainstem.” B-105 Biological Sciences Building 

December 16, noon 

Doug Syme, “The Need for Speed! Conse- 
quences of being fast and faster in skeletal muscle.” 
B-105 Biological Sciences Building 


BIOMEDICAL ENGINEERING 

December 16, 5:30 pm 

John Tyberg, University of Calgary, “Wave Inten- 
sity Analysis - A New Approach to Hemodynamics.” 
231 Civil & Electrical Engineering Building 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 
December 7, 3:30 pm 
John-Paul Himka, “On the Left-Hand Side of God: 
Condemned Peoples in Ukrainian Icons of the Last 
Judgement.” 352 Athabasca Hall 


CELL BIOLOGY 

December 11, noon 

Jacques Paiement, Université de Montréal, “Role 
of p24, p97 and coatomer protein in endoplasmic 
reticulum membrane dynamics.” Seminar Room 5-10 
Medical Sciences Building 


CENTRE FOR HEALTH PROMOTION STUDIES 
December 8, noon 
Karen Andres, “A Narrative Inquiry into Under- 
standing Female Adolescence and Anorexia.” Class- 
room A, Walter MacKenzie Health Sciences Centre 
2F1.01 


CHEMICAL & MATERIALS ENGINEERING 

December 3, 3:30 pm 

Jan Czarnecki, Syncrude Canada, “Application of 
Colloid and Interface Science to Bitumen Recovery 
from Oil Sands.” 343 Chemical & Materials Engineer- 
ing Building 


EARTH & ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES 

December 1, 12:30 pm 

Martin Sharp, “Glacial meltwaters, strontium iso- 
topes and the weathering history of the continents.” 
M-137 Biological Sciences Building 


ENGLISH 

December 1, 7:30 pm 

Kristjana Gunnars, “ ‘Pensive Nude’ On the Writ- 
ing Life.” Orlando Books (10123 Whyte Avenue) 


Ads are charged at $0.50 per word. Minimum charge: $3.00. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, 25 years’ expertise. 
Re/Max, 482-6766, 488-4000. 

CENTRAL - ROSSDALE - unique contemporary 
home in heart of the city. Living area on upper level. 
Fully finished basement. January 1. $1,500/month. 
Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & Assoc Real 
Estate, 441-6441. 

LAURIER HEIGHTS - Executive home, fully fur- 
nished. January 1999 - August 31, 1999. $1250/ 
month. Janet Jenner-Fraser, Gordon W.R. King & 
Associates, 441-6441. 

FURNISHED HOME - CAPILANO, near river valley. 
Available January 1 — April 30. $1000/month. No 
smoking or pets. 466-5372. 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA - three storey character 
home. Three bedrooms, $900.00 month plus utilities. 
Immediate possession. Please call 432-9501, 
dshogan@per.ualberta.ca 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will 
answer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
250-383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 

#101 - 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

WINDSOR PARK, $229,900. Older 1700’ bunga- 
low, spectacular 75'x 170’ lot on Edinboro Road. 
Immediate possession. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage, 
431-5600. 

BELGRAVIA - 11511 - 78 Avenue, 1765.’ 
Quality restoration. Confirm by viewing. $230,000. 
Call 430-1867. 

TWO BEDROOM APARTMENT CONDO in 
Garneau Manor, 10732 - 86 Avenue. Perfect location 
for University personnel, students or investment 
opportunity. Excellent condition, beautifully up- 
graded carpets, paint, lighting, appliances and 
mirrored closet doors. Twenty one units in building. 
One stall with plug-in. Please call Ann Dawrant, 
Re/Max, 438-7000. 
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REAL ESTATE listed and sold with sincere profes- 
sional expertise. Unique properties from $130,000. 
Call Liz Crockford or Denise Rout, Re/Max, 438-7000. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

HOUSESITTER: mature, non-smoking grad, pets 
welcome, housesitting references. Letter of agree- 
ment, Mark, 455-4351. 

UA GRADS, 6 adults, want housesitting for Xmas 
holidays. Excellent references. 505-368-3143 collect. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 

POTTERY BY AKIKO KOHANA - Sunday, December 
6, 11:00 a.m. - 4:30 p.m. 12512 - 66 Avenue. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING - APA, Chicago; medical 
terminology; on campus. Donna Maskell, 922-6263. 

HOME CLEANING - Hardworking, bonded staff. 
Reasonable rates. Able Maids, 433-9697. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, 
commercial renovations including plumbing/electri- 
cal. No job too big/small. References available. 
436-6363. 

ACUPRESSURE - a restful and restorative experi- 
ence is provided by Gary Holdgrafer, registered prac- 
titioner (SDF, BCATA) and member of UA academic 
staff. It is covered in UA benefit plans for academic 
and support staff. Call 452-8251. 

CREATE.DOCS EDITING - Scientific, medical, aca- 
demic. Six years academic editing experience. E-mail, 
fax, disc. Regular and expedited service. Barb Every, 
(403) 418-1969; create.docs@home.com 


MISCELLANEOUS 

JUNGIAN ANALYST candidate in training with 
C.G. Jung Institute, Zurich, has openings. Call 
Marlene Brouwer, 463-5422. 


HEALTH ETHICS 

December 11, noon 

Glenn Griener, “Futility in Bioethics.” 227 
Aberhart Two (2nd floor, 8220-114 Street) 


PERINATAL CLINICAL RESEARCH 

December 1, noon 

Kathrine Peters, “Carrying out clinical research: 
One piano - eight hands.” B762 Basement Class- 
room, Women’s Centre, Royal Alex Hospital 


PHARMACY & PHARMACEUTICAL SCIENCES 

December 3, 4:00 pm 

David Feeny,"Health Utilities Index (HUI): A tool for 
outcomes research.” 4069 Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre 


PHILOSOPHY 

November 27, 3:30 pm 

James Penner, “Incomplete Theorisation in Legal 
Reasoning: Political and Cognitive Explanations.” 
4-29 Humanities Centre 

December 4, 3:30 pm 

Melissa Williams, University of Toronto, “Deliber- 
ate Impartiality: Five Models of Jury Judgement.” 
L-3 Humanities Centre 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

December 8, 12:00 pm 

Bertha Blondin, Elder, Dene Nation, NWT, ‘The 
future of active living and health promotion for Cana- 
da’s First Nations people.” E-120 Van Vliet Centre 


PHYSICS 

November 27, 3:15 pm 

Jonathan Schaeffer, “One Jump Ahead: Chal- 
lenging Human Supremacy at Checkers.” V-129 


PHYSIOLOGY 

November 27, 3:30 pm 

David Olson & Jocelynn Cook, “Preterm Birth: 
Human Models for Animal Physiology.” 207 Heritage 
Medical Research Centre 

December 11, 3:30 pm 

Mike Belosevic, “Regulation of Macrophage Anti- 
microbial Functions.” 207 Heritage Medical Research 
Centre 


PSYCHOLOGY 

December 4, 3:00 pm 

Terry Caelli, Ohio State University, “IGM: Interac- 
tive Graphical Models for the Interpretation of Im- 
ages.” CW-410 Biological Sciences Building 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

December 3, 12:30 pm 

David Chanasyk, “Current Agricultural Water Re- 
sources Issues in Alberta.” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building 


otices 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, 
University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received 
by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 

St. Joseph's College Ethics Centre will hold a me- 
morial service for Rev. Tom Dailey (May 1928 to Sept. 
1998) on Sat. Nov. 28, 1998, 7 :30 p.m. in the St. 
Joseph's College (U of A) Chapel. Rev. Dailey was the 
founder and former director of St. Joseph's College 
Catholic Bioethics Centre and a professor of bioethics 
at St. Joseph’s College. 


TUTU TICKETS FOR SIMULCAST AVAILABLE 

Tickets to view a simulcast of the first annual 
University of Alberta Visiting Lectureship in Human 
Rights, delivered by Archbishop Desmond Tutu Nov. 
29 at 3 p.m., are available through Ticketmaster for 
$6. All seats in the Jubilee Auditorium are sold out. 
More information is available on-line at 
www.ualberta.ca/~lecture. 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED 

Would you like to increase your intake of anti- 
oxidant rich foods? The Department of Agricultural, 
Food and Nutritional Science is currently looking for 
volunteers to participate in a study that compares 
antioxidant activities of a plant food concentrate ver- 
sus synthetic vitamins. If you are male, between the 
ages of 20 to 60 years old and have moderately high 
blood cholesterol, you may qualify to participate. If 
you would like more information about this study, 
please contact Vince Ziccarelli at 414-6863. Please 
leave a message. 


events 


CHRISTMAS CRAFT SALE 


DEVONIAN BOTANIC GARDEN 

November 28-29 

Handmade lotions, soaps, dried floral arrange- 
ments, wreaths, potpourri, pressed flower creations 
and candles available for sale. Hours: 11-4 pm. Ad- 
mission: free. 


EXHIBITIONS 


BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY 

to December 24 

“Adversaria: Sixteenth-Century Books and the 
Traces of their Readers” and “The Book of Nature: the 
Eighteenth Century & the Material World”, Hours: 
Mon-Fri 8:30-4:30 pm 


PRINT STUDIES CENTRE 

November 25-December 4 

"Eric Dalen: A Prairie Fiddler's Life” - an exhibit 
of photographs, instruments and memorabilia from 
the 1920's to the present. Presented by the Centre 
for Ethnomusicology. Hours: Mon-Fri, 10 to 5 pm. 
3-78 Fine Arts Building 


MUSIC 


CENTRE FOR ETHNOMUSICOLOGY 

November 27, noon 

World Music Sampler - An open house featuring 
performances of music & dance from around the 
world. 2"4 floor foyer, Fine Arts Building. Admission: 
free 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

November 28, 8:00 pm 

Music at Convocation Hall Series featuring 
Marnie Giesbrecht, Brian Jones, Tanya Prochazka and 
the University of Alberta Concert Choir, directed by 
Debra Cairns, Arts Building. Admission: $10/adults, 
$5/students & seniors 

November 29, 8:00 pm 

The University of Alberta Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Malcolm Forsyth, will present works by 
Schumann, Sibelius and others. Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. Admission: $7/adults, $5/students & 
seniors 

November 30, 5:00 pm, 6:45 pm and 8:15 pm 

Advent Services - Lessons and Carols featuring 
the University of Alberta Mixed Chorus, directed by 
Robert de Frece, and organist, Marnie Giesbrecht. 
Sponsored by the University of Alberta Chaplains 
Association. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. Admis- 
sion is free, but TICKETS ARE REQUIRED in ADVANCE 
Call 492-7681. 

November 30, 8:00 pm 

The University of Alberta and Grant MacEwan 
Community College Jazz Bands directed by Ray Baril 
and Tom Dust. John L Haar Theatre, GMCC. Admis- 
sion: $7.00/adults, $5/students & seniors. For infor- 
mation, call 497-4436. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

December 3-12 

"Jennie’s Story” by Betty Lambert, directed by 
Paul Gelineau. For tickets, show times and informa- 
tion, call 492-2495. 


soon 


call 492-0436 
for more 
information 
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$0.50 per word 


Deadline: one week prior to publication date 


Find whatever you want to buy or sell 
in the Folio classifieds 


call 492-0436 for 


more information 


... Holy Name Lutheran Parish 
ie! (at our Savior) 
18345 - 62B Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 


www.compusmart.ab.ca/holynameparish 


Regular Sunday Service at 6:30 p.m. 
Note: December 6, 1998 commemorates 
the Montreal Massacre. Our regular 

service on this evening will focus on this 
within the context of the ee 


“h 
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Advent Mid-Week Services 
(Holden Evening Prayer - 
Setting by Marty Haugen) 


Wednesday, Dec 2: I1* Advent 7:30 pm 
Wednesday, Dec 9: 2" Advent 7:30 pm 
Wednesday, Dec 16: 3" Advent 7:30 pm 


kkk 
Christmas Services 
Christmas Eve Service with 


Holy Communion - 7:30 pm 


Christmas Day service with 
Holy Communion - 10:00 am 
(shared with Our Savior) 


ARTranslation Inc. 
Translation & Editing Services 


Display advertisements: Camera-ready artwork 
is required to size, complete with halftones if 
necessary. Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates and 
other particulars. 


This Holiday Season 
Give Them a Gift 
That Shows 


JAVA IVE 


“COFFEE* 


HUB North « South « SUB 


INNOVATION PLUS 
DEVELOPMENTS 
LIMITED 


RESIDENTIAL CONTRACTORS 


renovations 
additions 
new homes 


JACK ROTH 
434-0923 


Annie Robberecht 


Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 


Win tickets to 


Roger & Hammerstein's 


THE KING AND | 


You and a friend could spend a delightful evening at the Citadel Theatre, 


enjoying one of the most popular musicals of all time. 


Complete the entry form and return by campus mail to: 


Office of Public Affairs, 400 Athabasca Hall 


Draw date: December 11, 1998 2 p.m. 


Show date: Tuesday, December 29, 1998 8:00 p.m. 


Name: 
Office Address: 
Office Phone: 
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Home Phone: 


At Aarne: ewan ante 


‘minstrel of 
Managua 


hen hurricane Mitch slammed into 

Nicaragua, Frank Bessai, 29, quickly 
turned from teaching music and drama 
to the relief effort. Like many Canadians 
working with NGOs (non-governmental 
agencies) there, he set out to help those 
hardest hit. As monsoon rains pounded 
the capital city, Managua, and electricity 
flickered on and off, Bessai loaded trucks 


with beans and rice, powered milk and oil. 


“The front of my house looked like a river, 


with backed-up open sewers,” says Bessai, 


now living in Edmonton. 


“The front of my house looked like a 
river, with backed-up open sewers,” says 
Bessai, now living in Edmonton. “There 
were huge lakes by the road.” When 
word spread about the impact on nearby 
communities, Bessai and his friends 
helped with the resettling on higher 
ground, and with building outhouses. 
Firefighters began collecting clothing and 
blankets for those hardest hit and radio 
stations stopped broadcasts to transmit 
messages. “’Greetings from Giovanni 
Castillo—tell my family everything is 
fine,’” recalls Bessai. 

It was a monumental end to a seven- 
month experience in Nicaragua for the 
University of Alberta Faculty of Arts 


The 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Practicing the musical “Agua “elada a cinco reales” 


alumnus (91). Working as a Canadian 
International Development Agency 
(CIDA) intern, the golden-locked and 
goateed violinist, songwriter, actor and 
playwright taught music and theatre for 
“Change for Children,” a non-profit 
organization based in Edmonton. 

“The objective of the organization is to 
raise the self-esteem of children and youth 
so they feel better about themselves and 
have life skills to cope better,” says Bessai. 
As children discover talents in music and 
drama, “they’re seen in the community as 
artists, and therefore gain respect.” 

He established a music program, 
trained an instructor to take over, and 
ensured the donated, used violins were 
tuned and repaired for the children to 
use. He taught other musical groups 
“how to jam together and integrate music 
styles.” He even started an all-girl band. 

For those who were not musically 
inclined, Bessai helped them explain their 


Frank Bessai with Nicaraguan children and other Canadians involved in Change for Children 


Frank Bessai jamming with music project boss Freddy Martinez in Las Torres, 


world through words, to those who 
would listen. One play was a musical 
based on the cries of street children selling 
their wares. On every street corner, in 
every market, and all around the barrios 
of Managua, he heard the plaintive voices 
of young, poor Nicaraguans: “Agua 
‘elada a cinco reales!” (Cold water —five 
cents) Over and over, the sing-song trade- 
mark of another hot and steamy morning 
could be heard, says Bessai, as he tried to 
round up his music class for another day 
of violin lessons. 

The children, many of whom didn’t 
even know what a play was, nor had the 
literacy skills to write one, took ownership 
of the cry, performed monologues mixed 
with songs to talk about their lives, and 
more important, talked about their rights 
as children. They even took their play “on 
the road,” says Bessai, and performed it 
at the Nueva Vita refugee camp of about 
600 families affected by the hurricane. 

Despite the daily grind of poverty, 
“they were very happy children...very 
colorful people of great warmth and 
strength,” says Bessai. 

“J left some very strong things behind. 
I established very close relationships with 
the kids I was working with. They assured 
me they appreciated my work and would 
work hard to put on a concert for me 
when I went back,” says Bessai. It’s clear 
the multilingual Bessai has not finished 
his work in Nicaragua, in fact, he wants 
to spread his philosophy of artistic em- 
powerment. “I believe all artists in the 
world have a very important role to play 
and have a social responsibility.” 

Frank Bessai encourages Edmontonians to 
continue their support of the Nicaraguan 
relief effort, particularly with the winter season 
ahead. To find how you can help, call Change 
for Children at 448-1505. = 


a poor and dangerous barrio in Managua 


Music project teachers 


“I left some very strong things behind. | 


established very close relationships with the 
kids | was working with. They assured me they 


appreciated my work and would work hard to 


put on a concert for me when | went back,” 


says Bessai. 
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